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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the essential principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledgment 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


ATWOOD MANLEY, a Universalist layman, editor of the 
St. Lawrence Plaindealer, Canton, New York, sent us the 
beautiful picture of Fisher Hall, the Theological School build- 
ing at St. Lawrence, which appears on the cover page of this 
issue. 


JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD needs no introduction to Univer- 
salists or other Christian liberals. For forty years he has been 
training men for the Universalist and Unitarian ministry. 
When we wanted a warmly human account of the history of 
The Theological School of St. Lawrence University, we na- 
turally turned to Dean Atwood. © * 
HERBERT E. BENTON is minister of the Church- of. the.. 
Messiah, Philadelphia. Dr. Benton was for several years 
chairman of our International Relations Committee. He is 
now chairman of the International Relations section of our 
Social Action Commission. He calls us to our Christian duty 
to implement world organization with positive good will, in 
The Present Challenge. 


J. R. SAUNDERS is a veteran missionary and pioneer social 
welfare worker for China, with forty-two years service. In 
Building Lasting Peace Between China and the United States 
Through Childhood, Mr. Saunders tells why China is the key 
to world peace and how America can help China fulfill her 
destiny. Mr. Saunders is especially interested in the China’s 
Children Fund. He may be reached at 610 West 116th Street, 
New York City. 


VIVIAN. T. POMEROY, in his tender and most discerning 
letter To Somebody, has said for us all what we feel for those 
who have lost the Dearest One in the war just ended. Dr. 
Pomeroy is minister of the First Parish (Unitarian) in Milton, 
Massachusetts, and author of the delightful children’s stories 


which we shall resume publishing in the near future. 


MEDFORD COUPLES’ CLUB 


The Couples” Club of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Medford, Mass., held 
its annual meeting at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Roger Etz, 21 Rural Avenue, 
preceded by a dinner prepared and 
served by the men of the club. The 
business meeting was conducted by the 
president, Ernest Howland. Plans were 
made for a hostess bridge, with Mrs. 
Raymond Silva as chairman. 

Officers elected were: president, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph E. Parsons; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Deer- 
ing; secretary, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Thompson; treasurer, Dr. and Mrs. 
Roger F. Etz. 

Following this meeting, Dr. Etz ex- 
hibited a very fine collection of various 
articles which he had brought back from 
the Orient. 

Another meeting was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Parsons, with 
the business meeting conducted by Mrs. 
Parsons. 
future meetings. 


Several plans were made for ’ 


A “Silent White Elephant” sale fol- 
lowed this meeting, and proved to be 
entertaining as well as profitable. 

A July outing was held at the sum- 
mer home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mor- 
rison, North Reading, Mass., and an 
August outing at the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Gerrish in New 


Hampshire. 


THE SERVICES OF 
ROBERT DICK 


Robert T. Dick, a Tufts divinity stu- 
dent in civilian service, has just com- 
pleted a ten-month voluntary diet period 
for the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. The experiment was con- 
ducted by the Department of Vital 
Economics at Strong Memorial Hos- 
pital, Rochester, N. Y. In addition to 
his work on diets, Mr. Dick spent two 
months on a heat-and-dehydration ex- 
periment. As a volunteer, his next 
assignment will be a project in high- 
altitude experiments at the University 
of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Theological School at St. Lawrence 


TANWENTY-FIVE years ago a distraught college 
junior sat in his room, worrying about the student 
body’s “Moving-Up Day” exercises, to be held the next 
morning. Through an unfortunate set of circum- 
stances, his junior class organization was approaching 
the great day without a speaker. What to do? This 
student committeeman (who was not then a theologi- 
cal student) screwed up his courage and went to a 
friend who held no office in the College of Letters and 
Science itself, but to whom all college students turned 
“ when they were in trouble. 
He asked his friend to be the 
speaker. After a bit of spar- 
ring, that hard-worked man 
agreed to do the job and the 
student went home immense- 
ly relieved, knowing that he 
had an excellent speaker. 

The editor was that stu- 
dent, and Dean John Murray 
Atwood was (as he still is) 
his friend in need. We have 
never forgotten that speech, 
“Being Adequately Prepared 
for Life.” The doctrine was 
sound. The address was 
superbly delivered. Yet those 
were not the reasons why the 
speech captured the students. 
The secret of its success was 
that the speaker’s whole life 
iHustrated his doctrine of vigorous,  self-forgetting 
agtivity. So it has always been with Dean Atwood; 
he has given himself without measure and without 
stint to many generations of theological students at St. 
Lawrence, and his generous spirit and great heart has 
made him the much-sought-after companion and 
advisor to all the students on the hill. 

For forty years, John Murray Atwood has graced 
the campus at St. Lawrence. For three-fourths of that 
time he has been the dynamic leader of the Theological 
School. For all of that time the school has been under- 
staffed and inadequately endowed. Only a: man of 
Atwood’s energy and spirit could have kept the institu- 
tion going through these long, lean years. Only a man 
of Atwood’s caliber could have made that ill-equipped 
little school turn out scores of useful Christian minis- 
ters. And only a man of Atwé6od’s breadth of vision 


1945 GENERAL ASSEMBLY POSTPONED 


On August 29, notice was received from the 
War Committee on Conventions that our appli- 
cation to hold a biennial general assembly had 
been disapproved, “until the present restrictions 
have been further relaxed or removed.” The 
Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church of 
America, acting under the authority granted to it 
under Article XI, Section 1, of the Bylaws, has 
therefore voted that “in view of the restrictions 
imposed upon travel by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the biennial session of the Univer- 
salist Church of America which would be held 
on the Wednesday preceding the fourth Sunday 
in October of this year be postponed until the 
like time in the year 1946, unless an earlier date 
shall be determined by this Board.” 

For the Board of Trustees of 
The Universalist Church of America 
Estuer A. Ricwarpson, Secretary 


could have made that school serve nearly all the 
Protestant churches of northern New York as it has 
these many years. 

The Theological School at St. Lawrence now seeks 
to imerease its endowment by a hundred thousand 
dollars. The school is modest in its request. If the 
Universalist fellowship, which owes so much to St. 
Lawrence, does the right thing, the drive will be over- 
subscribed one hundred per cent. 

For nearly a century this school has been a faithful 
servant of the Universalist 
Church and the Church Uni- 
versal. Its entire history has 
been the story of a small 
faculty’s working sacrificially 
and most effectively for the 
best things in life. The first 
president of the © school, 
Ebenezer Fisher, died on the 
very steps of the building 
then housing the Theological 
School. He was the first of a 
long line of our men who lit- 
erally worked in that school 
until they dropped. 

Through all its ninety 
years of existence, the school 
has also been the loyal sup- 
porter of its child, the College 
of Letters and Science. When 
the college needed to increase 
its endowment several years ago, the Theological School 
not only postponed its own expansion plans, but also 
backed the college effort. Faculty and alumni of the 
school labored long and loyally on behalf of the college. 
We, therefore, look to all Laurentians now for help for 
the Theological School. 

The school as we knew it in our student days was 
staffed by Atwood, Morrell and Miles. Of Atwood we 
have spoken. (How sternly he would censor this writ- 
ing if he knew about it!) To associate with “Phil” 
Morrell was to see the social vision of the Hebrew 
prophets and the ethical idealism of Jesus come alive. 
To work with Edson Miles is to be instructed daily in 
the good manners and kindly spirit of a gracious 
Christian gentleman. We account it the rarest priy- 
ilege of our life to have sat under these three men. 

The school has always been fortunate in its per- 
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sonnel. The changes which the years have brought 
have not decreased the quality of the staff. Always 
there have been, as there still are, natural teachers 
and pioneer thinkers at St. Lawrence. As Orello Cone 
was a pioneer in the field of scientific historical Bible 
study a generation ago, MacLean is a pioneer thinker 
and experimenter in educational techniques and 
methods today. What Morrell was to our student 
generation, Kapp is becoming to present-day theological 
students. 

And so the work goes on, carried forward by com- 
petent, loyal men, in spite of inadequate resources. 
This is no dying institution idly glorying in the dead 
past; it is a living, going concern, serving both the 
present and the future. The Theological School at 
St. Lawrence is one of our most essential institutions. 
The school needs our dollars, and it needs them now. 

A gift to the Endowment Fund of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University will be a building 
stone for that better world in which we want our chil- 
dren to live. Your gift will be an investment in those 
values which “years cannot dim, nor time destroy.” 


GIVE. 


OUR NEXT GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


HE General Assembly of the Universalist Church 

of America has been postponed to a later date, as 
the notice on the preceding page indicates. What the 
notice does not convey is the long, conscientious effort 
which was made to convene the Assembly on its normal 
date. In spite of the limited lifting of travel bans 
and convention rules, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion ruled against us. As our lawyer-treasurer, Mr. 
Bicknell, points out, a straight appeal from this ruling 
would consume so much time that the occasion for 
the appeal would be long past before action could be 
taken. 

After consultation with Board members, who are 
scattered throughout the country, it was voted to post- 
pone the Assembly. The Board meeting and the meet- 
ing of the Central Planning Council will be held this 
fall. 

In the meantime, the convention committees will 
be shaping the Assembly program, and the Assembly 
will be convened at the earliest possible date. The 
executive committee of the Central Planning Council 
has recommended to the Board of the Universalist 
Church of America that a part of the week of April 
21-27 be set aside for the Assembly. This is the week 
directly after Easter, and offers a desirable date for 
planning the program for the following church year, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY POSTCRIPT: 


Since we wrote the above paragraph the Office of 
Defense Transportation has lifted the ban on travel. 
There is not time to ascertain what change in date for 
our biennial assembly this will mean. We do know 
that Universalist leaders and members of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist Church of America want 
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a convention at the earliest possible date. We know 
also that every Universalist with whom we have talked 
or corresponded in recent weeks feels that postwar 
planning for liberal religion is a vital necessity and that 
we need a General Assembly convened for this purpose 
at the earliest possible moment. 


RECORD YOUR DISCHARGE 


E have an honorable discharge from the United 

States Army dating from World War I. If, how- 
ever, it were necessary to produce that discharge for 
any reason, we could not do so, for it is lost. To prove 
our status it would be necessary to write to the proper 
bureau in Washington and get our serial number. 
Then we would doubtless have to make application to 
another office to get a certified copy of our record. 
All this would take much time. All this could 
have been avoided had we gone to the nearest county 
clerk’s office or Registry of Deeds and had that dis- 
charge recorded years ago. 

To every discharged serviceman, therefore, we say, 
record your discharge at the first possible opportunity. 
Current and_ possible future legislation, affecting 
veterans of the present war, makes it most important 
that the veteran have a permanent, easily accessible, 
and safe record of his service. Valuable papers filed in 
the family desk have a way of getting misplaced, lost, 
and sometimes accidentally destroyed. A simple entry 
in the books of an office of public records avoids the 
embarrassment and trouble caused by a lost paper. 

Ministers, social workers, and officeholders can all 
help by urging servicemen to record their discharges 
promptly. 


. IN A NUTSHELL 


A “hard peace” is not synonymous with a peace of 
revenge. A hard peace, if it is just, may have some 
chance of leading to permanent peace. A peace of 
revenge can only result in a third world war. 


“The Heavens declare the glory of God: and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” This is especially 
true on Cape Ann on fall days and nights. 


Harmon Gehr has something to say in our religious 
education issue about those who praise the Lord with 
a limited number of hymns only. He also suggests a 
cure for this poverty of public worship. Don’t miss this 
article. Don’t miss any of the contributions coming 
in that October 6 number of Tue Curistran Leaner. 


“An obstinate man does not hold an opinion—it 
holds him.”’—Reflector. We are reminded of the Scot- 
tish dominie, who had been having a bit of trouble with 
his hard-headed flock, and who lifted up his voice in 
prayer: “O Lord, may we always be right, for thou 
knowest we never will change our minds.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER : 


The Theological School of 
__ St. Lawrence University 


John Murray Atwood 


Fisher Hall, Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University 


HE Universalist Church needs more ministers— 
many more, if it is to be in the best sense a really 
missionary church. And this its gospel requires it to 
be. If it is to fulfill its mission, our church must have 
as-recruits young men and women of character who 
are eager to promote the truest welfare of their fellow 
en, and who are convinced that they have a gospel 
vital and adequate for such service. The Universalist 
Church must also see to it that its candidates for the 
ministry are thoroughly trained and equipped. : 
We are concerned here with one of our theological 
seminaries that for more’ than eighty-five years has 
served the Universalist Church, whose graduates have 
been and are prominent in its work, and which still 
~ seeks to serve and measure up to the best tests. 
For the first seventy-five years of its history the 
Universalist Church had no school for the education of 
its ministers. Some prominent clergymen, like Thomas 
J. Sawyer and Thomas Whittemore, occasionally in 
the old days had groups of prospects whom they were 
endeavoring to tutor. There was among many, how- 
ever, a certain prejudice against academic training for 
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the ministry. This undoubtedly was due in part to 
the fact that, while many Universalist clergymen were 
eloquent preachers, good students, and keen thinkers, 
they were largely self-educated. Unitarian ministers, 
on the other hand, were usually the cultured products 
of Harvard and other notable institutions, and they 
frequently revealed that they were quite conscious of 
this advantage, not to say superiority. The New 
England Unitarians, who undeniably were a compara- 
tively cultured group, qualified well as Brahmins. As 
Horace Greeley, a Universalist, once remarked, “They 
consider us as sort of country cousins.” So, many of 
the brethren’ felt that professional training tended to 
develop false pride, made one “high-hat”—obviously 
not exactly a desirable quality for a disciple of the 
lowly Jesus. Therefore they wanted none of it. For- 
tunately there were wise men who did not get stuffy 
about this but saw that an educated ministry was a 
necessity. A long agitation of the question culminated 
finally in the founding of a theological school at Canton, 
New York. 

It was long known as the Canton Theological 
School. “Why,” asked some trustees in the early days, 
on their first journey to Canton in the dead of winter, 
“was this seminary located way up here in this out-of- 
the-way place, near the North Pole?” One can now go 
as comfortably from New York to Canton as from 
New York to Boston! But the answer to this recalls 
a bit of interesting history: 


Prior to 1856 the New York Universalist Educational 
Society, which had been raising funds to start a theological 
school, appointed a committee on location. In the Christian 
Ambassador this committee advertised that it would receive 
applications from any place “thought to be a suitable location 
for such an institution.” They received applications from 
twelve places, viz., North Bloomfield, Verona, Cazenovia, 
Clinton, Richmondville, Cortlandville, Poughkeepsie, Oxford, 
Newark, Perry, Canton, and Niagara Falls. The committee 
announced in the Christean Ambassador, January 5, 1856, that 
Canton had been selected. It offered “a site of 20 acres of 
good arable land, centrally and beautifully located on a gentle 
eminence, on which site they agreed to erect a good substan- 
tial and well-finished building, such as may be desired, pro- 
vided the cost thereof does not exceed the sum of eleven thou- 
sand and five hundred dollars ($11,500), which amount, 
added to. the cost of the land and the building thereon, 
which is three thousand, five hundred dollars ($3,500), makes 
the total amount tendered fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) .” 


One can hardly conceive of twelve towns competing 
today for the location of a theological seminary, espe- 
cially one of a heterodox sect. The enterprising Canton 
Universalists who thus secured this divinity school for 
their village said, when they went to the State Legisla- 
ture to get a charter for the school, that they ought to 
get one that would include a college, also. They did 
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Henry P. Forbes, First Dean of the Theological School 


so. This, accordingly, marked the beginnings of the 
‘College of Letters and Science of St. Lawrence Uni- 
‘versity. A Grade-A institution, with a great future 
+defore it, was the indirect result of a movement to 
found a Universalist theological school. The above 
agreement into which the Canton people entered 
reveals, interestingly enough, that what is now called 
Richardson Hall was originally erected specifically to 
house the Theological School, and for many years the 
seminary, used it both for classrooms and as a dormi- 
tory. In 1881 Fisher Hall was built as a memorial to 
the first president, Ebenezer Fisher, and the school 
ceased using the older building for lectures or recita- 
tions, but the “theologs” continued to lodge and board 
there. It was the custom for many years to engage a 
man with his family to live in the building, act as eare- 
taker of the property, and also provide rooms and 
meals for the divinity students. The late President 
Sykes’ father was at one time such a “steward,” and 
Dr. Sykes often told of how, as a boy, he used to carry 
wood up the long circular stairway for the stoves in the 
rooms of the theologs. In 1906 when, through the 
generosity of Mrs. Richardson, the building was re- 
modeled, it was adapted entirely to the uses of the 
college, and the theologs were forced to look elsewhere 
for lodging and board. 

The first class which entered in 1858 included the 
late Dr. James M. Pullman and Alpheus B. Hervey, 
the latter president of St. Lawrence. Since then the 
school has continued its education of men for the 
Universalist ministry without interruption to the 
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present time. During the Civil War it suffered re- 
verses, epitomized by a famous remark of President 
Fisher, that at one time the whole school “could walk 
under one umbrella.” The war just ended has greatly 
reduced attendance, but not quite so seriously. 

In the eighty-seven years of its history there have 
been but four heads of the institution. Following the 
death of Dr. Fisher, in 1879, Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Atwood 
became president, and continued to serve until he 
became the first general superintendent of the Univer- 
salist Church in 1899. In that year the University 
trustees, who were the governing body for both de- 
partments; decided to have one president for the whole 
university. Under this arrangement, with Dr. Almon 
Gunnison as president, the late Dr. Henry P. Forbes 
became the first dean of the Theological School. After 
his death in 1913 the present dean succeeded to the 
office. 

There have been some notable changes in the course 
of the school’s history in its policy and curriculum. 
Since the first woman student, Olympia Brown, came 
to the school in 1866, women have been received on 
equal terms with men. But, truth to tell, Dr. Fisher, 
though he accorded her all privileges, did not favor 
women ministers, and the male students did not wel- 
come Olympia. They did not drive her away, but this 
little woman with her snapping black eyes and pug- 
nacious spirit (later the first hHeutenant of Susan B. 
Anthony in the battle for equal suffrage) has given a 
rather stinging account of what she suffered while a 
student. Later, however, women students found them- 
selves accepted without prejudice. In recent years 
there have been but few female students for the 
ministry, because the Universalist Church itself, in its 
attitude toward women ministers, took a backward 
step and did not give them a square deal. Now, how- 
ever, the pendulum is swinging back, and the woman 
minister is coming into her own. 

The regular course during the first fifty years of 
the school’s history was for three years. <A _ college 
education was not a prerequisite, and on graduating 
the students received diplomas, not degrees. If, how- 
ever, an ambitious neophyte pursued a postgraduate 
course of one year, he was awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. The average age of the students 
was then considerably higher than at present, and 
while they. varied quite decidedly in attainments, 
ability, and personality, some of them, like Dean 
Forbes and the late Dr. W. C. Selleck, were first-class 
scholars. In 1916 the school made its requirements for 
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the degree of Bachelor of Divinity the same as those 


of the best seminaries—a college degree or its equiva- 
lent, and a graduate course of three years. At the 
same time, through the co-operation of the College 
department, the school was enabled to offer (as also 
did Tufts) a combined college-divinity course, which, 
while opposed and criticized by some, has abundantly 
justified itself. 

Another change which took place unannounced, and 
gradually, has had to do with the question of indoc- 
trinating students in denominational theology. In the 
good old days the student was specifically instructed 
as to the Gospel, that is, the theology which he was 
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expected to preach. Now the attitude of the teacher, 
whatever his personal belief or denominational relation, 
is “scientific” in spirit; that is, every student is treated 
as a searcher for the truth, irrespective of what any 
church has taught, and he is encouraged to think for 
himself and stand for his own beliefs. Professors 
express their own convictions frankly and emphati- 
cally, but not dogmatically. Of course, with Univer- 
salist students the’ theological position of the church 
is presented, considered, and discussed. But here, as 
elsewhere, it is emphasized that what we are always 
concerned for is the Truth. 

* In this connection another departure from the 
traditional policy of the school should be chronicled. 
Inthe last twenty years, members of other denomina- 
tions have become students of the seminary. We deem 
their presence wholesome, both for themselves and for 
those being fitted for the liberal ministry. Consequently 
we have welcomed them, and accorded them every 
academic privilege, although, of course, funds that have 
been given specifically to aid those entering the Uni- 
versalist ministry cannot be available for others. It is 
worth noting in passing that almost without exception 
these students testify to the spirit of cordiality and 
fraternity that they find prevailing here. 

The traditional theological curriculum is not fol- 
lowed at St. Lawrence. We believe the traditional 
curriculum is burdened with the dead weight of sub- 
jects that are valueless to one preparing for the parish 
ministry. Accordingly, our school has modified its 
program of studies progressively and introduced new 
courses deemed of real worth. In 1891 we introduced 
sociology, twenty years or more before it had become a 
regular subject in the college, where it is now one of the 
most popular departments. Incidentally, years ago a 
prominent alumnus of the college took a course in 
sociology under the late Dr. Lewis B. Fisher, and he 
declares that, while the college would give him no 
credit for this work, it was the one subject in his whole 
college course that he enjoyed most and from which 
he derived the greatest benefit. The school today 
stresses rural sociology, and a course in social work, 
invaluable to a clergyman, is to be included in the 
Religious Education Department this coming school 
year. Among other subjects not included in_ the 
traditional curriculum that have found their way into 
this-divinity school there may be mentioned evolution, 
heredity and eugenics, play production and biography. 

Religious education was introduced many years ago. 
With the coming of Dr. Angus MacLean this has 
become an outstanding department of the school. 
Probably as many courses in this field are offered as in 
any large school. The school has been rather cautious 
about urging young women to enter upon this study, 
for fear there would not be positions as directors of 
religious education available for them. But the 
numerous appeals for competent workers that have 
come in recent years, however, indicate that this field 
of study and service should be magnified. The aim 
will be, therefore, to feature and build up this depart- 
ment, so that we may have religious educators trained 
in our own schools and ready for service. 

The financial problem of the Theological School 
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interests us particularly just now. It is different from 
that of a college or of a large seminary like Union. Such 
institutions derive their largest income from the pay- 
ment of tuition. The Canton School has never charged 
tuition. It could do so; but then it would have to 
develop an elaborate system of scholarships. For, with 
few exceptions, most students for the ministry have 
more than they can do to provide for their living costs 
while at school. Such a change would be mainly in the 
bookkeeping and would solve no problem. This 
seminary, therefore, has to depend for its maintenance 
wholly on the income from its invested funds. These 
have slowly increased through small bequests and some 
larger gifts, and they now total about $250,000. The 
income from this, which has been greatly reduced by 


I. M. Atwood, Father of the Present Dean Atwood and. 
Second President of the Theological School 


the lowering of the rate of interest in the last fifteen 
years, has been augmented by an appropriation each 
year from the Clinton Liberal Institute, a corporation 
like that of the Theological School, also under the 
control of the New York State Convention of Univer- 
salists, but even with this help our income is inade- 
quate. Indeed, it is something of a marvel and a 
tribute to those who have managed its finances that 
the school has been kept on a sound and solvent basis. 
The 10 per cent cut made in the salaries of the pro- 
fessors at the beginning of the depression, although 
there have been occasional small bonuses, has never 
been restored as it has been in the college department. 
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A substantial addition to the endowment is now a 
necessity. If the school is to function usefully and 
attract desirable men, it must be able to command and 
keep an adequate number of instructors of the first 
quality. In this it must keep pace with the college 
department with which it is happily associated. There 
are several conditions to developing a strong theologi- 
cal department in which one may have pride, but an 
indispensable one is adequate income. 

The Theological School of St. Lawrence University 
is comparatively a small institution; this, however, has 
its advantages. The teachers and students are as 
intimate as members of a family, and there is a personal 
interest in students and attention to their individual 
needs seemingly impossible in a large seminary. As is 


often noted, students in the classes of the school find 
a spirit of freedom and an encouragement to self- 
expression and participation in discussion which are 
usually wanting in large classes in college. The school 
also cultivates a spirit of fellowship among its mem- 
bers. Each Thursday, which closes with the regular 
“Conference Meeting” (an institution of more than 
seventy-five years’ standing) and a subsequent social 
gathering in the “lounge,” is Theological Day, when 
all get together. Finally, the school is distinctly and 
genuinely liberal—no other seminary, we believe, 1s 
more so... . On the St. Lawrence campus there is no 
group more progressive or alive to the vital social, 
moral, political, and religious issues of the day than 
that in the Theological School. 


Ebenezer Fisher, Schoolman 


of the North Country 


The First President of the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
Built Up the School in Spite of Overwhelming Obstacles 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


N 1853, the same year that Hosea Ballou II was 

elected first president of Tufts College, Ebenezer 
Fisher resigned his position as minister of the Univer- 
salist church of Salem, Massachusetts. Mr. Fisher was 
ill and apparently worn out. A throat affection finally 
forced him to stop preaching altogether. Although he 
had an apparently rugged body, he had been over- 
worked all his life. In later years a relative, comment- 
ing on the venerable appearance of Fisher even in the 
days of his young manhood, said, “Ebenezer never 
was a boy; he never had any youth.” By that he 
meant that the boy had been forced from his earliest 
years to work beyond his strength. While yet a boy he 
did the work of a man on the wilderness farm in Maine 
where the elder Fisher had settled. Thus, at the age 
of thirty-eight he was a tired and a sick man, who 
feared that his days of usefulness in the Universalist 
Church were over. 
~~ The illness and forced rest, followed by an easier 
pastorate at South Dedham, Massachusetts, were 
providential. These circumstances all had a part in 
preparing Ebenezer Fisher for his great work as presi- 
dent of the Canton Theological School at St. Lawrence 
University. 

Ebenezer Fisher was born February 6, 1815, on 
Plantation Number Three, Washington County, Maine. 
In 1815 the “plantation” was a sparsely settled wilder- 
ness tract fourteen miles from Eastport and _ fifteen 
miles from Calais. No roads led out from the settle- 
ments to the towns. By a combination of unfortunate 
juggling by distant land speculators, the settlers were 
victimized and forced literally to pay for their land 
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twice. This made it necessary for the whole Fisher 
family to work to the uttermost to keep their home. 
Thus it was that Ebenezer, the boy who longed for 
learning, had to be hard at work on the farm most of 
his waking hours. There was some rudimentary 
schooling in his earliest days. For the most part, how- 
ever, the boy educated himself by reading omnivor- 
ously. In those days it was related with wonder by 
relatives and neighbors that Ebenezer would read 
between rows of corn-hoeing. He would finish his row 
before his fellow workers, and read while waiting for 
them to catch up. This reading habit came from 
Fisher’s strong-minded, intelligent mother. 

From his mother, also, Mr. Fisher learned the stern 
and terrible theology of Calvinism. This religious posi- 
tion outraged his sensitivities and warred with his 
reason. Thus when, at the age of sixteen, he was 
working in a furniture factory at Sharon, Massachu- 
setts, he turned down an attractive offer made by 
relatives in the vicinity who wished to finance him in 
preparation for the Baptist ministry. He could not 
preach a gospel that damned part of the race eternally. 
At this time one Samuel Chandler of Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, loaned Fisher Ballou’s “Notes on the Parables” 
and a bundle of Thomas Whittemore’s papers, The 
Trumpet. After carefully studying these writings he 
read Balfour's “Inquiries.” This reading completed the 
conversion of Ebenezer Fisher to Universalism. 

Returning shortly to his home country, he taught 
school for four years and continued his studies, while 
the idea of preaching gradually matured in his mind. 
At Calais in 1839 he heard E. W. Coffin preach Uni- 
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versalism, and conferred with Coffin about entering 
the ministry. The decision was soon made. A term in 
the Legislature in the winter of 1840-41 enabled him to 
save some money, most of which he invested in books. 
After the term in the Legislature came a short period 
of preaching in Milltown. Then Mr. Fisher settled as 
minister of the Addison Point Universalist church, 
serving also several other points for six years before 
he went to Salem, Massachusetts. 

Ebenezer Fisher was not a man to go seeking better 
jobs or easier assignments than those he found at his 
hand. His work sought him. It was so in the case of 
the Salem call. When the people of the Salem church 
were in need of a minister, a Unitarian layman sug- 
gested Mr. Fisher, and they acted upon the suggestion. 
George H. Devereaux, the Unitarian, had for several 
years made trips into Maine to attend to his land 
holdings. There he met and listened to the obscure 
young Universalist preacher. He took the measure of 
the young man accurately. Talking later to Univer- 
salist friends, he said, “I am a Unitarian and am likely 
to remain such, but I know just the man you need.” 
He then told about the rising young preacher at 
Addison Point. Fisher was called, and for five years 
was the very successful and much respected and loved 
pastor of the Salem church. He was held in affection 
and esteem in spite of the fact that he spoke out 
strongly at times on controversial issues. By tempera- 
ment he was a careful, cautious thinker, keen to main- 
tain peace and harmony in the Church. Men who 
ranted recklessly on the slavery issue he condemned. 
‘When, however, certain pro-slavery advocates quoted 
the Bible in support of slavery, he denounced them. 
Though some of his people were offended, they re- 
spected their minister’s position. During the Salem 
pastorate Mr. Fisher was a member of the Essex 
Ministerial Circle, a group of Universalist ministers 
who met for study and discussion. The discussions in 
those circles were utterly frank, and the criticism was 
unsparing. Here the ministers of eastern Massachu- 
setts learned to respect Fisher’s most unusual abilities 
as a critic and analyst. No loose thinking, no wild 
metaphors or fancy flights of oratory escaped his 
devastating but just criticism. 

For five years Mr. Fisher attended assiduously to 
the duties of his parish, was active in the community, 
and’ studied intensely. Thus it came about that the 
man who had been overworked as a boy was forced in 
1853 to resign his position because of ill health. After 
a few months of rest he felt able to return to preaching, 
and accepted a call to the little church in South 
Dedham. 

'While Fisher was preaching in South Dedham the 
culminating events of long years of effort to establish 
a theological school were taking place. T. J. Sawyer, 
KE. Francis, J. T. Goodrich, and a few other daring 
enthusiasts had at last succeeded in their effort “to 
raise means to found and endow a respectable Theo- 
logical Seminary.” On June 18, 1856, the cornerstone 
of the Theological School at Canton, New York, was 
laid. Now the paramount question was: Who was the 
man to whom should be entrusted this critical 
mission? If the school failed, ,;woe to the cause of 
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Ebenezer Fisher, First President of the Theological 
School at Canton, New York 


education in Universalist circles. Critical eyes would 
be watching even from within the fellowship. Neither 
Hosea Ballou II, the acknowledged leader of the Church, 
nor T. J. Sawyer, the next most desirable man, was 
available. Dr. Ballou said without hesitation that 
Ebenezer Fisher was the man for the task. Richard 
Eddy, then minister of the Canton, New York, church, 
was delegated to write to Mr. Fisher. In February, 
1858, Mr. Fisher accepted the call. On April 15 he was 
inaugurated as president of a school possessing no 
library, practically no equipment, and scant endow- 
ment. The story of the next ten years is a saga of 
faith and self-sacrifice and heroism second to none in 
the history of education. It is also the story of the 
vision and timely generosity of such laymen as George 
A. Ropes, B. F. Romaine, and John Craig, who made 
it possible for Dr. Fisher to carry on. 

The first president of our first Theological School 
had to create his own curriculum and his own text- 
books. Textbooks he wrote and had laboriously copied 
for his students. On one occasion he sent a theological 
article that he believed sound to Tur Cnristian 
Leaver (New York), asking the editor to write him his 
opinion of it. The editor replied that it was an excel- 
lent article and that he intended to reprint it. Post 
haste came another letter from Dr. Fisher, saying that 
he had hoped for the publication of the article, and 
adding, “Send me by express two hundred copies, for 
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To Somebody 


AM writing in this way to you, My Dear, because 

otherwise what I want to say might never reach 
you, for I am not quite sure where you are. And 
maybe, if I did not write in this way, I would not say 
it at all. But I have been thinking of you in these 
days of general rejoicing, when so many men are com- 
ing home from the battles and all the others are sure 
of coming across unendangered lands and waters. You 
have rejoiced as much as any at the end of the 
immeasurable torment of the War and at the final 
Victory which has foiled an immediate and gigantic 
threat to human freedom and hope. But I expect the 
fullness of your emotion, your sharing in all the glad 
excitement, has suddenly cast a greyness upon the 
little world of your heart and the sense of irreparable 
loss has stabbed you again with.a peculiar sharpness. 
You see, while the War was going on, there were so 
many othérs around you who were fearing and half 
expecting the same sort of loss, which happily did not 
come to them; then you were aware of their keen 


anxieties and in some degree you shared them; but now 
you no longer have that particular way of unselfish 
relief from preoccupation with your own sorrow. I 
am sure you will find other ways, but just at this 
moment there is for you a halt. You must be patient 
with yourself for a little while. Also, when the world 
for which Peace has been won seems a world in which 
ugly and greedy quarrels have broken loose, do not 
parley with any bitter thought that the life He gave 
was only thrown to waste. He died for something 
worthwhile; it is preserved for us all; we still possess it, 
however meanly for a while we seem to be using it. 
You remember you said to me on the day when the 
telegram came: “He was brave, and He was mine, so 
I can be brave now.” He still belongs to you as to 
nobody else. Not “over there,” but safe home in your 
heart. So you will go on being brave even in the less 
exciting days. I just wanted you to know how deeply 
Tam sure that you will keep going on—not only bravely 
but proudly —Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


The Present Challenge 


Herbert E. Benton 


HE <several speakers whom I heard when the 
United States Senate began its consideration of the 
World Charter’ plainly revealed that the senators 


themselves are under no illusions as to the adequacy, 


of this instrument to prevent future wars. 

It is a mechanism, and nothing more. Perhaps it 
is the best piece of international machinery yet de- 
vised. It indicates that mankind is becoming more 
“peace-conscious” and more proficient in drawing the 
blueprints for such machinery. Yet, like all machines, 
the World Charter will not run itself automatically. 
It has no self-starter, and requires constant renewing 
of fuel to keep on running. 

Years ago, when the Prohibition Amendment was 
adopted, a prominent minister exclaimed, “The victory 
is won, our work for prohibition is finished!” 

Even after all the United Nations have adopted 
this Charter, the work for peace will not be finished. 
It will have just begun. And unless there is among 
all the nations concerned, and especially among the 
Big Five, a will-to-peace sufficient to keep the Charter 
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functioning twenty-four hours a day and three hundreae 
and sixty-five days a year, we are all set now for another 
world war. 

There is an ancient quip which says: “The Devil 
was sick; the Devil a saint would be. The Devil got 
well; the Devil a saint was he.” We would not liken 
mankind to His Satanic Majesty, although sometimes 
—but we shall agree that mankind has been and still 
is very sick. Indeed, the body of our civilization came 
so near to dissolution that for a time a large majority 
of us became almost saintly in our emotions of human 
concord. We realized that unless we stood together 
we were doomed. Yet there are already signs that as 
soon as the present need of unity in war dissolves we 
shall slip back into the old conditions of discord and 
misunderstanding and selfish strivings which are the 
breeding nests of war. All that we are placing between 
ourselves and that debacle is this World Charter. 

Senator Vandenberg, in his carefully prepared and 
forcefully delivered speech, that stirrmg Monday 
afternoon, declared: “This Charter is good. It is 
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surprismgly good. It is as President Truman has 
declared, ‘This Charter or none’; I favor it even though 
it has its faults. But it_is‘only words. Unless there 
is the spirit to make it effective it will be nothing but 
words.” 

We of the churches have our work cut out for us. 
We must keep constantly alert and untiringly active 
the spirit of good will toward all nations and peoples, 
so that these words may live. This spirit will recognize 
that there are differences of government, culture and 
ideologies, but it will ever maintain that none of these 
is Or can be sufficient to destroy the fundamental ties 

(that bind all the peoples of the earth. Good will is 
a very pretty sentiment. Everybody subscribes to it. 
“Sure,” we say, “of course we believe in good will.” 
But that is as far as many among us are willing to go. 
Sentiment alone is a jellyfish among monsters. We 
must put a solid skeleton into this sentiment, and give 
it a good set of teeth, teeth strong enough to crack the 
tough, rough shell of International Relations, that the 
meat within may be “come at.” 

That shell is very largely composed of hard emo- 
tions which work insidiously, and too often successfully, 
to make the shell impervious to any attacks of unimple- 
mented sentiment. These emotions are distrust and 
fear. They are ever busy. During the war in Europe 
they have been kept under restraint, but never have 
they been destroyed. 

The guns in Europe were hardly still before distrust 
of Russia and, to a lesser degree, of Britain began to 

- stir. No one quite dares to go “all out” yet in ex- 
pressions of this distrust, but you will recall the scare 
headlines in some organs of the press when there was 
a temporary delay in adjusting the relations of the 
Russian and American armed forces in the government 
of Berlin. There the implication was plainly manifest 
that Russia was trying to put something over on us. 
The fear of Russian duplicity was quickly scotched by 
the United States commander in Berlin, but that such 
distrust should show itself was very disturbing. And 
this, unfortunately, is not an isolated case. It should 
be accepted as axiomatic in any attempt to make the 
World Charter work. Under no circumstances, what- 

_eyer the provocation may seem to be, must suspicion 
arise as to the motives of Russia or Britain. This is a 
large order, but it must be met. Otherwise we are in 
mortal danger, and the bombs are already at hand for 
sfattering our civilization. 

There are probably few who did not believe that 
the representatives of all the other nations assembled 

at San Francisco were as sincere as our own. We are 
confident that they signed without “tongues in their 
cheeks.” Most among us probably believe that the 

nations concerned will continue to be sincere in their 
intention to preserve the peace of the world. They, as 
well'as we, have had enough of war, and at present 
they, as well as we, are willing to add to that state- 
ment the word “forever.” Why, then, should it be 

‘difficult to continue this absolute trust and confidence? 
This question brings us to the next requirement, with 
which we of the churches will have much to do, so far 

as our own nation is concerned, for this is a democracy, 
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a government of and by the people. The nation acts 
as its people demand. This requirement is that all 
nations shall deal in a trustworthy manner with each 
other. If all other nations deal fairly and justly with 
us, we shall have no cause to distrust them. Naturally 
the same demand will be made upon us. In theory this 
is clear, and easy to meet. In practice, it is difficult. 

We are probably the most powerful nation on 
earth today, the most efficiently organized and indus- 
trially developed. This fact we must recognize, but 
not boastfully. Our situation requires deep humility. 
This great power must be’scrupulously applied, not to 
exploit but to help, especially to help those weaker than 
ourselves. Our very strength is our weakness, for it 
subjects us to tremendous temptations. Further, our 
power easily stirs up the questionings and alarms of 
other peoples. It is easy for the South American re- 
publics to look askance at the “Colossus of the North.” 
We have to be particularly careful not even to seem 
to employ force to achieve our material ends or secure 
for ourselves our share of the world’s resources and 
markets. Probably no other nation has such a difficult 
role to play. Only a prayerful and consecrated national 
conscience will be “sufficient unto these things.” 

When we pause to evaluate the situation our posi- 
tion in the world is not altogether enviable. But it is 
ours. We have forged it for ourselves. And we must 
take the consequences. 

My companion in the Senate gallery during the 
charter debate was a Washington lawyer of distinction. 
He views the World Charter from the legal angle. He 
accepts it as good, so far as it goes, but considers that 
it does not go very far. Apparently in his judgment it 
is a rather weak instrument, containing little evidence 
of force sufficient to secure its aims. He harbors no 
ardent conviction that it will, of and by itself, be very 
effective in preventing another war. He asserts that 
many, in and out of Congress, have little hope of good 
to be derived from it. He agrees that it should be 
accepted, because the people want it and it is a good 
gesture. 

May it not be that in this very weakness which he 
detects we are to find its strength? Were it bristling 
with penalties and clauses which the Security Council 
might invoke to enforce its decrees, it might be ere 
long an instrument of conflict. Anger against it might 
easily be aroused, and in this very strength might lie 
the virus of a fatal disease. However strong it might 
be made, it will be futile to keep the nations at 
peace unless we have the active, all-pervading will-to- 
peace. 

Here, again, we come face to face with our own duty 
as church members. This Charter must not be allowed 
to fail. The alternative is too horrible to contemplate. 
It must not be just another “scrap of paper.” It must 
not share the fate of the much-heralded Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. No more promising words were ever placed on 
paper, but the spirit behind them was lacking. 

Shall history repeat itself? The churches hold the 
answer, so far as our-nation is concerned. Let us 
beware, take counsel of our fears, as well as our hopes; 
if this compact is allowed to fail, it will be many a day 
before the nations will try again. 
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In view of the spirit-startling atomic bomb, further 
observations are inevitable at this point. Admittedly, 
the thought of what this atomic development may 
sometime mean in illimitable benefits conferred upon 
mankind is dazzling. Yet at the moment we can 
visualize only the unutterably shattering effect upon 
civilization, and the wholesale destruction of millions 
of human beings. 

It should be apparent to everyone that control of 
this mighty instrument must be, at once and forever, 
vested in a World Council of Nations. Even though 
we believe that if the United States holds fast to the 
secret it will never be used destructively anywhere, 
since we are a peace-loving folk, this is a vain dream, 
for soon other nations will have the same knowledge. 
Here it is true that only united can we stand. Control 
of this messenger of death in a World Council, how- 
ever, will not of itself alone assure safety. Again we 


must say: Our only hope is that good will shall domi- 
nate the hearts of all men everywhere. 

And we must reiterate that upon the churches rests 
a large, a very large, share of responsibility for the 
creation of worldwide good will. For this is a call to 
religion, more insistent and inescapable, perhaps, than 
has ever been heard before, since it involves all the 
dreams, and conditions the well-being, of God’s children 
in all lands, now. Surely there can be no question 
where the spirit of Jesus will lead us in this matter, and 
unless we accept that leadership the picture of those 
wildly-riding horsemen is no fantasy. 

It is said that Samuel Morse’s first message on the 
telegraph was, “What hath God wrought.” A more 
universal discovery than the telegraph is here. Some- 
time, when its constructive potentialities are revealed, 
we may have the heart to repeat Morse’s electrifying 
words, but not today; no, verily, not today. 


Building Lasting Peace Between China and the 
United States Through Childhood 


J. R. Saunders 


ANY of the friends of world peace realize that the 
co-operation and comradeship of the United 
States and China will accomplish more than any other 
single factor in bringing this about. China loves peace 
and friendly co-operation with all other nations; so do 
these United States. China is looking to the nations of 
the Western world to help her build a modern indus- 
trialized nation, but of all these nations, she is espe- 
cially dependent on the United States. 

For many years the scholars of China have spoken 
of their nation as the Middle Kingdom. Confucius 
said, 2,500 years ago, that “all within the Four Seas 
are brethren.” He felt that China was in the center 
of the world, and that four seas of the earth washed 
the shores of China. Even from his day to this, every 
schoolboy has inclined to memorize and believe that 
China is the center of the nations. Confucius spoke 
better than he knew, as have so many of our prophets. 
Truly, China is in the pivotal position among the 
nations of the world, and the influences of all the 
nations east and west strike noticeably against the 
shores of expanding China. Napoleon said many years 
ago, “As goes China, so goes the world.’ Most stu- 
dents of world affairs now believe that China has 
potentially a greater power for world peace and com- 
radeship than any other nation. She is rising as the 
leader of. the Orient. Next to China is Russia on the 
north and northwest; to the east is Japan and the 
isles of the east and south, Philippine Islands, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies; to the immediate south 
and southwest there are Siam, Burma, Singapore and 
many strategic islands; and to the west we have India. 
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In these nations more than half of the world’s popula- 
tion lies plastic, in the main, ready to become a force 
for good or evil as China may lead. 

India is the nation nearest to China in population 
and potential power, and the peoples of India and 
China are becoming more and more united in their 
desires and ideals. At the most critical time of the 
Japanese invasion, when India was exceedingly anxious 
to have self-government, and the Japanese were prom- 
ising this in their plans for the Co-Prosperity of the 
nations of the Orient, the people of India were hesitat- 
ing. At this time Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek flew 
to Delhi for a conference with the leaders of India. He 
well knew the promises of Japan and what they would 
mean for the Orient. He went into the whole question 
of the war and the future of the Orient with these 
restless leaders in India. He convinced them that they 
had better stay with the United Nations. ‘From that 
day to the end of the war, we could depend on India’s 
help. China was the saving force. 

It was my privilege to spend about two months in 
India in the summer of 1943. There I met quite a 
number of the religious and political leaders. I was 
asked to address these in Bombay, to tell them about 
China. As I expressed the desire that China and India 
should co-operate closely in the future for the welfare 
of the entire Orient, these leaders expressed great ap- 
preciation of the mutual co-operation then in force, 
It is true that the white races have dominated the 
Orient in the past century, but it will not be true in 
the future. The influence of these Western nations in 
the Orient is declining, and the power of the Oriental 
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nations will constantly rise, with China in the lead. 
Former Ambassador Joseph Grew, who spent ten years 
in Japan prior to the war; says that the finer ideals 
and the higher culture of Japan in the past came from 
China, and there is no reason to believe it will be 
otherwise in the future. Confucian ethics have domi- 
nated not only the higher ideals of the Japanese, but 
also the peoples of Korea, Siam, Burma, and greatly 
influenced the isles ‘east and south of China. _ 

In the past the nations of the West, as well as Japan, 
in their contacts with China have sought to impose 
their demands by force, and their aims were selfish 
desires for territory, spheres of influence, and com- 
mercial treaties. The United States, however, from 
hey, first contacts with China, for the most part, has 
dealt with the Chinese on an equal basis, making no 
territorial demands, seeking no special spheres of in- 
fluence or privileges. Among the first Americans to 
go to China were the missionaries, but with other 
nations the traders were the first and the traders tried to 
prevent the coming of the missionaries, whereas the 
American traders in the early days welcomed the 
missionaries. Wendell Willkie visited China, and saw 
for himself the situation. He said that the Americans 
had built up a great reservoir of friendship in China, 
but that this friendship had been built up by the 
missionaries. The communists, in their first contacts 
with China, declared that the missionaries were the 
running dogs of imperialism and that their Christianity 
was the opiate of the people. The communists urged, 
at first, that the missionaries and their work be eradi- 
cated in China. But now the communists say that they 
were mistaken; the missionaries are the best friends 
that the Chinese have, in time of war and in time of 
peace. 

Everywhere you go in China the people will declare 
that the Americans are their old and true friends. We 
are there to help, to build friendship, to relieve the 
suffering of the stranded multitudes, develop democ- 
racy and the interests of the common man as well as 
the interests of all classes. The death of so many of 
our soldiers in China to free China has built lasting 
peace for the forces of good will, righteousness, and 
mutual co-operation for the good of both nations. 
Never in the world’s history has such an opportunity 
come for constructive planning and co-operation as we 
now have, in China, and through China, to help the 
entire Orient and the world. 

All forms of relief that we have projected in China 
to help rehabilitate that wrecked and chaotic nation 
are welcome, and of real help, but the most. effective 
way to help is to put our emphasis on the relief of the 
homeless child. The latest cabled reports from China 
say that 100,000,000 of the children and adults are 
homeless, with many naked orphans facing slow 
starvation and death if God’s people do not help 
generously and speedily. 

_ The China’s Children Fund, fully organized and 
incorporated, has a committee of one thousand in the 
United States and Canada, with adequate committees 
and workers in China. We now are helping forty-eight 
homes or orphanages in Chind located at strategic 
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points throughout the country. We are also planning 
to build similar homes for fatherless children in the 
other nations of the Orient, India, Siam, Burma, 
Japan, and the isles to the south and east of China. 

Of all the nations of the world the Chinese are 
perhaps influenced the most by the way in which we 
treat their children, and of these so many are stranded, 
homeless and facing starvation. Our methods are the 
following: 


1. Create Christian homes where the Christian 
forces are well established, and can safeguard all gifts, 
and can carry on a high type of work with dependent 
children, putting into practice the best principles. 
These homes are conducted, developed, and owned, as 
a rule, by the native Christians and the missionaries. 
Foreign Mission Boards, with rare exceptions, do not 
develop orphanages in China. 


2. We accept only absolutely dependent, fatherless 
children, supplementing the work of other relief 
agencies, duplicating none. Our work is not like that 
of a war agency, but is a permanent plan, with all gifts 
and all labors so wisely interrelated that the labor of 
yesterday will not be lost by the neglect of tomorrow. 
Our children work half a day and study half a day, 
learn self-reliance and self-respect. This is why the 
cost of an orphan in our well-organized homes is only 
ten dollars a month, or $120 a year. 


3. Most of our orphan children are adopted by 
individuals, societies, or groups of the friends of the 
little ones, in China, or elsewhere. If you adopt or 
support a child, we will send you the child’s name, 
picture, age, sex, grade in school, and give you annual 
reports of his or her progress. This builds lasting 
friendships that the changing years will not destroy. 
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GEORGIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Ernest M. WuHItTESMITH 


ESPITE the difficulties of travel, representatives of all 

the active Universalist churches in the state assembled 

in the Canon church, Saturday morning, August 11. In 

addition, there were several visitors from the neighboring 

states of North and South Carolina and Virginia. The Rev. 
and Mrs. J. M. Rasnake of Mississippi were also present. 

The occasional sermon was preached at the memorial 
communion service on Saturday morning by the Rev. E. M. 
Whitesmith. His theme was “Spiritual Leadership.” He 
dwelt on the growing realization that our slow moral and 
religious progress and our rapid scientific development have 
put humanity in a perilous predicament. 

In a sermon delivered on Saturday evening, the Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake emphasized the danger and folly of dividing life 
into the natural and the supernatural, into the sacred and 
secular; all life is natural and sacred. 

The Rev. Dr. G. H. Ulrich of North Carolina preached 
the sermon at the Sunday morning service. His topic was 
“The Challenge of the Times to Our Faith.” In the after- 
noon he spoke on “Religion in Community Life.” 

Mrs. Eva Warner Rasnake, editor of the Universalist 
Herald, made a vigorous appeal on behalf of that publica- 
tion, receiving a generous response. : 

At the business session several important recommenda- 
tions were passed, among them one calling for the local 
churches to give the general program of the denomination 
and also the Universalist Publishing House their loyal sup- 
port; another urged local churches to accept regular business 
and planning sessions; still atlother was of more than usual 
interest, reading as follows: 

“Recommended, that we memorialize the General Conven- 
tion to take measures for the appointment and support of 
two regional superintendents for the district including the 
states of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
one for work among the white population and the other 
among the colored people; the work of those superintendents 
to be the promotion of those declared social objectives of our 
church which we believe are most urgently needed in these 
states. : 

“And we also suggest that the Unitarians and any other 
religious bodies so disposed be invited to co-operate in this 
undertaking.” 

Among the resolutions adopted was one on achieving en- 
during peace, urging peace settlements without vengeance, 
and opposing peacetime military conscription. 

Officers elected were: President, R. E. Langley, Logan- 
ville; vice-president, J. F. Bowers, Canon; secretary, Urban 
L. McCall, Atlanta; treasurer, Miss Alice Donahoo, Winder. 


SAN FERNANDO CHURCH HOLDS 
CAMP INSTITUTE 


Sixty-five people shared in the camp and institute of the 
People’s Church (Unitarian-Universalist) of San Fernando 
Valley, Calif., held in Malibu Canyon from July 20 to 30. 
Eighteen persons, including Rey. and Mrs. Sheldon Shepard, 
were in camp for the entire period; others came for a few 
nights’ stay or a daytime visit. 

The program was informal, except for the two Sunday- 
morning services. Discussions and: classes were held as there 
was opportunity and demand. One result of the camp is 
expected to be the beginning of young people‘’s work in the 
new church, as seven junior-high young people who attended 
began. organization for fall participation in the Sunday school 
and Sunday-morning services. 

Several meetings were held to discuss the church’s prob- 
lem of getting into a building this fall. Investigations were 
started of the possibilities of buying and moving a house, of 
ready-cut material, and of the members’ putting up a mini- 
mum temporary building. 
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WELL, I DIDN’T KNOW THAT 
SraNLEY MANNING P 


HIS was the unofficial slogan of the Institute of Interna- 

tional Relations held at Ferry Beach, Maine, August 
11-18. It was the subject of the first lecture on “The Biggest 
Little Nation on Earth,” and became a byword for the entire 
week. 

The week that saw the end of the war in the Pacific was 
just the time for such an institute, but those in charge dis- 
claimed any credit for bringing about that result. 

Perfect weather from first to last contributed to the enjoy- 
ment, so that every meeting scheduled for the grove chapel 
was held there. 

The faculty included Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
College School of Religion; Mr. and Mrs. George B. Armstead, 
who had been with us the year before; Dr. Cornelius N. 
Bakker of Great Barrington, Mass., a native of Amsterdam, 
Holland; with Dr. Stanley Manning serving as dean. Earl 
Murphy of Springfield had charge of social activities; Mrs. 
Dwight Allen served as registrar; and both she and Mr. Allen 
and John Strahan of Newark, with Mrs. Armstead, gave book 
reviews. Earle Dolphin had charge of the music. 

The institute opened Saturday evening with a get-ac- 
quainted party under Mr. Murphy’s direction. Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott of Gloucester gave the sermon in the grove on Sun- 
day morning, with Rev. Stephen Fritchman, editor of the 
Christian Register, and Dr. Manning assisting in the service. 
Mr. Fritchman was at Ferry Beach most of the week as one 
of the leaders of a Unitarian young people’s group, and con- 
tributed greatly to the institute, particularly by his two 
lectures on Russia. 

Dr. Scott spoke on “Paying the Price of Peace,” pointing 
out that if we shall really want peace we must be ready, as we 
were not, twenty-five years ago, to co-operate with other 
nations in such matters as the tariff, immigration, and inter- 
racial good will. 

On Sunday evening a panel discussion on “What Can We 
Do?” was held, concerning the contributions of the church, the 
schools, voluntary organizations of various kinds, and individ- 
ual voters. The panel was interrupted when the radio 
brought the report of the Japanese surrender, which was de- 
nied three minutes later. The report set the audience wonder- 
ing what might be happening, so everyone was prepared for 
the news that was officially announced Tuesday evening. 

From Monday through Friday the regular, classes were 
held, Dean Skinner conducting the first one each morning, 
and dealing with various domestic problems that have a 
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bearing on international relations. He spoke of the problems® 


of population and the standard of living, of racial prejudice, 
of conscription, of immigration, and of standards of ethics. 
The second hour was devoted to Mr. Armstead’s discussion 
of the San Francisco Conference, which he attended as an 
observer for Radio Station WDRC, and to the foreign policy 
of the United States. On Tuesday Mrs. Armstead took this 
hour to give the woman's point of view of the San Francisco 
Conference. She gave many personal side lights and inter- 
esting incidents not covered in the reports. 

Dr. Bakker gave his lectures the last hour each morning 
from Monday through Thursday, pointing out many facts 


about Holland and its empire that are little known, and par-, 


ticularly emphasizing Holland’s contribution to democracy 
and tolerance. On Friday morning at this hour Dr. Manning 
led in a discussion of the church’s contribution to the mak- 
ing of peace, and then Mr. Fritchman gave his lecture on 
Russia and the small nations of Eastern Europe. 

Just before the supper hour, book-review meetings were 
held in the grove in charge of Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Armstead. 
On Wednesday afternoon this was preceded by a service of 
prayer and thanksgiving conducted by Dr. Manning and Mr. 
Fritechman. 

Two “Cracker Barrel” sessions were held on the beach on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons, the first one concerning the 
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place of the Japanese emperor in relation to the reconstruction 
and re-education of Japan, and the second dealing with many 
topics left over from morning hours and growing out of the 
news of the week. aie 

A number of moving-picture films were shown at the 
evening meetings, thanks to the generosity of Earle Dolphin 
and of Limington Academy, of which he is principal, in 
loaning the projector and sound equipment. Most of the 
films came from the office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, and served as an. introduction to Latin America. 
One was secured by Dr. Bakker from the Netherlands In- 
formation Service. 

Monday night was stunt night, providing a variety of 
entertainment under Mr. Murphy’s direction. The high point 

ywas a parody on Sunday evening’s panel discussion, this one 
dealing ‘with new styles in bathing suits. 

Tuesday evening’s program was entirely changed, due to 
thé*fact that the news of the surrender had just been officially 
confirmed. A short devotional service was conducted by the 
dean, prayer that voiced the hopes and dreams of everyone 
was offered by Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes, hymns were sung, 
and the service concluded with the reading of a poem by its 
author, Ralph Rutenber, principal of the MacDuffie School 
for Girls in Springfield: 


We listen—and our ears receive the words 

Which the stunned heart can scarcely hope are true. 
Beyond us on the beach the wheeling birds 

Circle the sands and disappear from view. 

The tide comes rolling in—and rolling soon 

The ships will come to port upon the tide. 

And all our midnight now seems blazing noon, 

And all our dreams of victory satisfied. 


O God, may we remember in this hour 

After the dance, the drinking, and the fun, 

It was not we who climbed the lookout tower, 
Crawled up the beach, or manned the smoking gun— 
But men who fill tonight some alien grave, 

And will not see the world they died to save. 
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The rest of the evening was devoted to dancing, and 
closed with a friendship circle on the beach. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Armstead spoke on matters 
affecting Russian-Polish relations, especially as these became 
clarified at the San Francisco Conference, and on Thursday 
evening Mr. Fritchman spoke on the necessity for co-opera- 
tion between the United States and Russia. A trip to Old 
Orchard followed the lecture on Wednesday evening, and a 
campfire and friendship circle on the beach concluded the 
Thursday evening program. ‘To old-time Ferry Beachers it 
seemed good to be able to resume the old custom of campfires 
on the beach, which have been sorely missed during the war 
years, 

Instead of a banquet on Friday, the last night of the insti- 
tute, the regular dinner was featured by decorating the tables, 
with an award for the best design going to a table set with a 
dove of peace alighting on a globe as its central decoration. 
Later everyone adjourned to Rowland Hall for a program of 
brief speeches and the presentation of gifts in fun to members 
of the faculty and others. Then came the “Victory Revue,” 
staged by Mr. Murphy with the help of many volunteers. 
There were readings and musical selections, two short skits, 
and the grand opera, “I think I Smell Smoke,” with Mrs. 
Gladys Wolley, Rev. Warren Lovejoy and Rey. D. Stanley 
Rawson in the solo parts. 

There were forty-nine registered delegates, thirty-seven of 
them from Universalist churches (two of these being fed- 
erated Universalist-Unitarian) and the other twelve coming 
from Episcopal, Congregational, Reformed, Unitarian, and 
Methodist churches. The Universalist delegates, including 
seven ministers besides those on the faculty, came from 
twenty-two churches in six states. ° 
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Parish Parables 
On a Self-Righteous Man 


Cuinton Ler Scorr 


OW on a certain day when the Master of the Temple 

walked abroad in the market place he met a man who, 
according to ancient custom, began to explain his absence 
from the Temple on the Sabbath day, saying: Thou knowest 
that in the Temple are extortioners and hypocrites, them that 
lieth unto themselves and maketh a show of their piety. 
Therefore do I remain away from the Temple on the Sab- 
bath day. 

And the Master of the Temple saith unto this man: 
Verily, thou speakest the truth, for in the Temple are hypo- 
erites and liars, and among them am I, the greatest of sinners. 
Therefore do we have need of thee, for it hath been promised 
that one righteous man leaveneth the whole. For the want of 
such were the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah destroyed. Come 
thou to the Temple and let thy light shine among them that 
walk in darkness. 

Now on the next Sabbath day the Master of the Temple, 
having little faith in them that walk alone in their righteous- 
ness, was disappointed not that this man was not found 
among the Great Congregation, for he expected not to see 
him. 


Ebenezer Fisher, Schoo!man 
(Continued from page 417) 


I want to make it into a textbook!” When next he 
saw the editor he said, with a hearty laugh, “You see, 
T got a textbook out of you.” 


In spite of the fact that the excitement of the 
Civil War almost caused the little school near the 
Canadian border to be forgotten; in spite of the loss 
of almost the entire student body at one time; in spite 
of all difficulties, Dr. Fisher kept on. In time, equip- 
ment was secured, a library was built up, faculty assist- 
ance was possible, and more and more students came. 
Dr. Fisher lived to see the school permanently and 
safely established, and, for that time, well endowed. 


For twenty years he served the school and the whole 
north country. He was the schoolman of the north 
country. He helped to modernize the day schools of 
northern New York. At the county teachers’ meetings 
he was a frequent attendant and welcome speaker. 
He served on the Board of Management of the Pots- 
dam Normal School. In February, 1879, he died, as he 
had lived, at work. On the way to a class he was 
stricken at the steps of the college building, and died 
from heart failure. 

To the great spirit of Ebenezer Fisher the Univer- 
salist Church is forever indebted. He molded the spirit 
of our ministry. In his charge to the first graduating 
class he exhorted the members to go out “not as 
sectarians but as Christian ministers.” George H. 
Emerson, his biographer, says of him: “He was not 
sectarian in any meaning of the word that can give 
offense. He never deemed Christianity and Univer- 
salism convertible terms. The idea of divine goodness 
and permanent evil he deemed mutually exclusive.” 
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TRIUMPHANT LIVING, by Nellie E. Friend, Well Received 


TRIUMPHANT LIVING, written by Nellie E. Friend and published by the Murray Press, 


has been well received by first readers and reviewers. 


It is a pleasure to reprint here 


several reviews of Mrs. Friend’s book, selected from a larger collection. 


Formulae For 
A Better Life 


TriumpeHant Livine. By Nellie E. 
Friend. The Murray Press. $2.00. 


Mrs. Friend’s book is an inspiring and 
uplifting one. She writes with force and 
simplicity, and the worst old grouch 
should finish reading it with a guilty 
smile and a resolution to be a better man 
from this time on. 

To begin with, the author hopes that 
you love living, because it is a privileged 
experience. But what happens IN us, 
not TO us, is what matters all the way. 

Mrs. Friend’s goal is the generating of 
a kind of inner radiance that is proof 
against every trouble. It is born of a 
blend of gentle qualities such as St. 
Francis had—of hope, faith and persist- 
ence; of optimism and of imagination. 
These produce energy, whereas _pessi- 
mism and negativism cause exhaustion 
and morbidity. 

The writer is. entirely practical in tell- 
ing you how to attain a triumphant 
spirit. The cultivation of a strong body, 
a healthy mind and a co-operative and 
harmonious attitude towards one’s fellow 
men, all help enormously. Gradually, 
she rises to the field of the abstract and 
to the nourishing of spiritual ardor. She 
speaks of the value of quiet, of prayer, 
and of tiny moments of awareness when 
life is revealed whole to us. The spirit 
of affirmation has been best expressed in 
the Bible, by Paul. But example is 
always good, too, because healthful 
thinking and living are very contagious. 

Triumphant Living never floats away 
in a cloud of vague and pleasant mysti- 
cism. Mrs. Friend is trying to help her 
reader, and one of her most effective 
tools is the use of anecdote and sketch. 
These are satisfyingly pertinent, true 
stories, up-to-the-minute and well 
chosen. The author also reveals an en- 
viable knowledge of literature and of the 
inspiring messages of other writers, now 
and in the past. It takes courage of a 
kind to write a book of this genre, in so 
materialistic and hurried an age, and at 
a period when there is a maximum of 
anxiety and sorrow. Mrs. Friend is 
aware of this, and never offends by cal- 
lous cheerfulness or Pollyanna emptiness. 
Many of us feel humble in the face of 
radiance, but recognize its beauty as a 
goal worth attainment—OLGaA Owens in 
The Boston Post. 
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Triumphant Living 
Is Recommended Reading 


Mrs. Nellie Friend’s book—this is her 
fourth—should be read in its entirety, 
since the division into chapters is, es- 
pecially in this instance, a matter of 
form. 

Triumphant Living has indeed “be- 
come flesh in her,” to borrow the phrase- 
ology of President Daniel L. Marsh of 
Boston University, who writes the pref- 
ace. Considerably autobiographical, it 
is truly inspirational. Only those who 
have battled (Mrs. Friend does not con- 
sider meeting the challenge of life a 
“fight” at all) victoriously the extra- 
ordinary hazards of life and living, as 
has the author, deserve the right to 
counsel others. By all standards, Mrs. 
Friend has earned that right. 

The Advocate is pleased to recom- 
mend this publication for those who 
require bolstering up of their morale.... 

It is difficult to point to any particu- 
lar chapter as superior to the others; but 
this reviewer gives “The Humbling Yet 
Exalting Influence of Prayer” (pages 
111-119) the highest rating. The book 
is published by the Murray Press, 16 
Beacon street, Boston. 

Mrs. Friend had previously written 
“Success and You,” “God and You,” and 
“Love and You. 

Mr. Friend is one of the founders of 
the Massachussetts Committee of Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Jews. He is a 
well-known and respected citizen of 
Massachusetts. His affiliations with civic 
and religious organizations are numerous. 
Among these might be listed Boston 
University, of which he is a trustee — 
Jewish Advocate. 


Triumphant Living 


Mrs. Friend has written this book as 
if she were sitting with you, the reader, 
and talking personally and conversa- 
tionally with you. She has indicated 
steps by which anyone, no matter how 
deeply troubled or perturbed by the 
events of life, can rise above the tragedy 
and see the sun shining and make life 
a triumphant conquest. 

She has cited outstanding examples of 
the run-of-the-mine people whom she has 
come to know through her study of psy- 
chology, her education, and her broad 
acquaintanceship, who have overcome 
economic, mental, and physical handi- 
caps, and come out grand and greater 
personalities. 

Many of the illustrations used in this 


book are written by persons involved 
as, for example, the young man who 
was injured in a hunting accident in 
youth, becoming blinded, and yet con- 
tinuing his education and finishing law 
school and becoming a statesman in the 
state in which he lives. 

Mrs. Friend is an example of what 
she talks about, for late in life she re- 
turned to school to complete her educa- 
tion, going to college when she was over 
fifty years of age, and despite difficul- 
ties, completing her education and se- 
curing her degree of Bachelor of Reli- 
gious Education and subsequent degrees. 

Where she enters into the personal 
philosophies of people one finds her 
statements very provocative of thought. 

It is a book that should be read by 
people who are searching in an attempt 
to build up their own spiritual fortifica- 
tion for whatever life holds for them. 
Ministers will find a great deal of ser- 
monic material contained in her illustra- 
tions and her thoughts, although this 
is not a book of sermons. 

Advisers of young people will find 
stimulation and concrete examples pre- 
sented to help them meet the problems 
of young people-—The Pulpit Book Club 
Bulletin. 


ONLY THE Fatiine Raty. Chapbook by 
Donald E. Blaine. Driftwood Press, 
North Montpelier, Vt. $1.00. 

It is pleasant to have a second book , 
by this young soldier-singer, who is stil] — 
overseas. 

The new book, with its musical title, 
breathes the unimpaired faith that char- 
acterized his first book: faith in God, 
his Father. On the battlefield, hearing a 
deadly bomb’s whistle and seeing Death 
on “faces that will smile no more,” he 
can still say with confidence: 

I looked up 

Into the sky 

And found 

That God is good. 


In “We Come as Conquerors” he em- 
phasizes that the killing “is not for kill- 
ing’s sake,” and ends: 

Black man, brown man, 
Yellow and white, 

One and indivisible, 
Freedom’s might! 

Many who read Donald Blaine’s little 
book will breathe a prayer for his safe 
return to the land he loves so well. 

BertHa GERNEAUX Woops 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


THE YOUNGEST OF THE CHURCH FAMILY 
What a Well-Conducted Nursery Roll Can Mean to Your Church 


Never have there 

been so many 
babies in our 
churches. Even 
Universalists, who 
are traditionally 
reported as having 
few children or 
none at all, are in- 
cluded in the fig- 
ures which show the tremendous rise in 
the country’s birth rate during the past 
few years. 

Public-school authorities are facing 
this fact. They see for this fall, and 
for the next ten years, a great increase 
in the number of pupils entering their 
kindergarten and _ first-grade classes. 
They realize what this will require of 
them in the days just ahead: More 
teachers, additional equipment, and in 
some places new buildings to house 
adequately the thousands of young chil- 
dren who will soon be hurrying over 
their doorsteps. In many places some- 
thing similar should be happening in 
our churehes. In some, it has already 
happened. ‘What do you suppose?” ex- 
claimed .a minister the other day. 
“There'll* be twenty children in our 
kindergarten class this fall!” ’ 

Fortunate the church that has a group 
of people—known as the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee or the Board of Educa- 
tion—whose business it is to help plan 
the educational program for the whole 
church. Such a group, if its members 
are alert, will be aware of the potential 
church-school pupils growing up all 
around them. And such a group, if its 
members are wise, will be finding mature 
persons now who are willing to prepare 
thefiisélves for leadership of young chil- 
dréh next year and the year after. 

Meanwhile, what about the babies 
and children too young for church 
school? Has the church any responsibil- 
ity for them? Indeed it has. And again 
that responsibility is often best felt and 
met where an active Religious Educa- 
tion Committee, concerned, as it should 
be, with every person in the church 
from the youngest to the oldest, realizes 
that religious education today, as al- 
ways, begins in the home. Nor does re- 
sponsibility end with the realization of 
that important fact. Something is done 
about it. Every family in which a little 
child is growing up receives, through the 
church, help and guidance in its major 


task. 
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Who gives this help and guidance— 
the minister? In part, yes. By his in- 
terest, his understanding, and his con- 
tacts with the families of the church he 
can often do far more than he realizes. 
But not the minister alone. The best 
educational work is done where there is 
an active Nursery Roll (Cradle Roll, it 
used to be called) in charge of a ma- 
ture person—preferably a mother. Some- 
times such a person is immediately avail- 
able. Occasionally a woman well-quali- 
fied for the position is kept from it be- 
cause of holding another office in the 
church. When this is the case, changing 
about may be possible, especially if the 
importance of work with parents and 
children in the home is fully appreciated. 
If the person taking this post of leader- 
ship is freed from other duties and al- 
lowed to devote herself wholeheartedly 
to one type of service it is surprising 
what can be accomplished. 

This was happily demonstrated a few 
years aco where the superintendent of 
a certain Nursery Roll. according to the 
minister, did more to make the influence 
of the church felt in the community 
than any other one person. Her aim 
was to become a friend to mothers—par- 
ticularly to new mothers. Her calls 
were not limited to persons known to 
be interested in the church. Key people 
she had anpnointed in different neighbor- 
hoods reported to her when new families 
with habies or young children moved 
in. These. too. she called on in the 
name of the church. Some. of course, 
were already affiliated with other denom- 
inations: not infreauently, however, she 
found Protestant families with no de- 
nominational preference, and her friendly 
interest in their behalf made it easy and 
natural for them to find their place in 
the church which she represented to 
them. When after five vears of devoted 
service this sunerintendent resigned, she 
left a Nursery Roll of sixtv-seven mem- 
bers. When she took it there were four- 
teen. 

What does a Nurserv Roll superin- 
tendent do? Many things.’ Her first 
responsibilitv is to keep an accurate list 
of all the children in the church from 
birth to three years of age—or until they 
enter the church school. An especially 
designated loose-leaf notebook with a 
sheet devoted to information about each 
child (date of birth, father’s and moth- 
er’s name, date of christening, etc.) and 
with space for recording all contacts 
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made with the home is a first essential. 
No child is regarded as “on” the Nurs- 
ery Roll until the parents have signified 
their willingness that this be done. The 
invitation is extended preferably in per- 
son, as when the superintendent calls. 
It may be done by letter. An enrollment 
card or “certificate” signed by the super- 
intendent and the minister is given to 
the parents when the child’s name is 
added to the Nursery Roll. 

Each child’s birthday is remembered 
by a card and sometimes a call for good 
measure. A set of combined letters to 
parents and birthday letters to babies 
is now available and is widely used. The 
first is sent at the time the child is born, 
then one on the first, second, and third 
birthdays. Both letters, printed on 
pastel paper and illustrated, are sent in 
the same envelope. 

Keepimg in touch with the babies of 
the church and their mothers is a de- 
lightful task—for many reasons. One is 
the attractiveness of the cards and other 
supplies which the superintendent uses 
in her work. Where budgets are small, 
plain note paper or a government post- 
card may be dressed up with a picture 
of a smiling baby cut from a magazine. 
Even the large “roll,” which is still given 
a place in some churches, is today a 
thing of interest and beauty—a far ery 
from the elaborate dust-catching devices 
of former days. 

Calling in the homes of Nursery Roll 
members is one of the major responsi- 
bilities of the superintendent. Where 
more than fifteen or twenty are enrolled 
the help of one or two other persons 
may be enlisted at this point. Or one 
person may be responsible for the keep- 
ing of records, correspondence, and so 
on, another gives her full time to calling. 
If the “caller” has no car, some car- 
owner in the church might be willing to 
provide transportation two afternoons a 
month. However the work may be 
divided, all persons helping in it should 
be acquainted with the objectives of this 
department of the church’s work, and 
sense its relation to the total educational 
program. 

Well in advance of the Sundays when 
children are to be christened at church, 
calls are made upon those whose children 
have not yet been christened. A helpful 
leaflet to be given parents at such a 
time is called “The Meaning of Chris- 
tening in a Free Church.” Details of 
the christening service and arranging for 
the parents to be called for, if possible, 
are in the hands of the superintendent. 


A second article on the Nursery Roll 
will appear in the October 20 Leaver. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MEDFORD SHOWS THE WAY 


HE First Universalist Church women 
of Medford, Mass., have an adult- 
education program worthy of consider- 
able publicity because it goes far beyond 
most church programs in scope and cor- 
relation. It seeks to accomplish its aims 
through three groups, to which all of the 
women of the church are eligible and all 
invited to attend. These groups include 
a World Friendship Group, the Women’s 
Group, and the Study Group. 

Their own members participate in the 
programs and speakers are invited in 
upon occasion. 

Last year the work covered the denom- 
inational home-mission projects of the 
allied organizations; in their Study 
Group, with five monthly meetings, the 
members learned about China and the 
Pacific islands in their approach to Chris- 
tianity; observed Community Day, cov- 
ering city projects; had three social ac- 
tion programs, one on juvenile delin- 
quency, with a police representative 
speaking, one on racial tolerance, with 
Miss Agnes Winter as speaker, followed 
at the next World Friendship meeting 
by a book review on the life of George 
Washington Carver, the great negro 
scientist. At Easter, Dr. Roger Etz gave 
a most interesting lecture with slides, 
“The History of the Cross.” 

To cover Home Missions, in the Wo- 
men’s Group the members reviewed 
Speaking of Indians and Indians are 
People Too, the Missionary Education 
study books for the year; this was fol- 
lowed, in the World Friendship Group, 
by an Indian exhibit and instructive talk 
by Mrs. Hester Gordon Shaw about her 
life among the Indians. Members re- 
port that this method of interlocking the 
subjects and discussions keeps the inter- 
est and attendance high in both groups. 

Their announced program for the 
coming year is also broad and interest- 
ing. It opens with a discussion of the 
changing technique in missionary en- 
deavor and a review of a current book 
which indirectly emphasizes mission 
work in the Far East. Other topics in- 
clude: The San Francisco Conference; 
our project in China; a talk by a Clara 
Barton camper; an outline by Dr. Etz of 
the set-up of the Universalist Church 
of America; and a talk by the state 
treasurer, Mrs. Louise Dickson, on 
“What Becomes of the Dollar You Con- 
tribute.” They will discuss the place of 
the church in the postwar period and 
military training for youth. The Study 
Group will take Uprooted Americans 
for its special study, and Africa will be 
covered by book reviews in the World 
Friendship Group. This year the other 
church projects, given considerable at- 
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tention last year, will be covered by 
committee reports. 

And there are those who say that wo- 
men’s groups in the church are not par- 
ticularly interested in study! Medford 
leads the way! 


ANOTHER GROUP PIONEERS 


The Pullman Mission of the First Uni- 
versalist Church and the Women’s Asso- 
ciation of the Central Congregational 
Church, both of Lynn, Mass., were joint 
sponsors in a four-weeks’ course on “Un- 
folding Drama of Southeast Asia,” the 
Missionary Education Movement for- 
eign theme for the past year. 

The class met on Tuesday mornings 
with the following program: 

1. Introduction to “Unfolding Drama 
of Southeast Asia’”—a lecture. 

2. Sumatra, South West Pacific and 
the Philippines—a panel discussion. 

3. The Role of the Church—a panel 
discussion. 

4.. Women in the Modern World—a 
lecture. : 

Speakers were called in for the lec- 


‘tures, but the panels were conducted by 


women from both participating churches. 

Here is a suggestion for all groups. A 
city-wide study of the mission of the 
church sets a new standard, introducing 
a real world outlook. For small groups, 
especially, it offers an opportunity to 
pool the leadership from all of the 
churches and should make for much 
broader and better programs. 


THE CALIFORNIA UNITARIAN- 


+ UNIVERSALIST CONFERENCE 


JUNE 24-30, 1945 


Topanga Canyon is becoming a hal- 
lowed spot for Universalists and Uni- 
tarians in Southern California. It is 
establishing a tradition which promises 
to be a real proving ground for both de- 
nominations. The steep climb to the 
Barton School gives jone a feeling of 
victory at the very start. The infor- 
mality of life there—sleeping in dormi- 
tories or in sleeping bags under the 
heavens, co-operative — self-service at 
mealtime, morning classes on the patio, 


shifting our chairs, as the sun spots us, 


afternoon classes in the grove chapel 
with its natural terraced slope, sunset 
meditations at the cliff overlooking the 
canyon, with the blue haze of the dis- 
tant peaks outlined against the receding 
flame of the sunset, the occasional tinkle 
of a sheep bell or bark of a dog, evening 
programs in the living room where the 
cuckoo clock accents the most unexpected 
moments—all of these add up to make 
the warp and woof of the conference. 
The outstanding pattern of the con- 


ference was established by the able 
leadership afforded: Dr. Edgar J. Good- 
speed, well-known translator of the New 
Testament, enabling Paul to step from 
the pages of the Bible a dynamic and 
compelling personality working among 
people who were exceedingly human; Dr. 
Ernest Caldecott, First Unitarian Church, 
Los Angeles, and Dr. Charles Clare 
Blauvelt, Throop Memorial Universalist 
Church, Pasadena, blazing trails for the 
liberal church of the future; panels in 
which the work of our women’s organi- 
zations, our problems and suggestions 
were given consideration; the sunset 
service in which Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
the People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, in a masterly way helped us ex- 
perience the universals in our religion — 
all of these contributed to the composite 
pattern, a pattern not static, but mov- 
ing and dynamic. 

OLLIE CUNNINGHAM 

Santa Paula, Calif. 


A PROGRAM SUGGESTION 


“What shall we have for a program?” 
is the question all program chairmen are 
asking or have been asking as they look 
ahead to the coming year. Most pro- 
grams will have been prepared when the 
following statement is read, but it is a 
good measuring stick for the kind of 
program which has been planned. The 
paragraph was taken from’ a request of 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner to the mem- 
bers of her parish in Canton, N. Y. 
It sets the broad stage upon which 
Christian thinking must be done. Read 
it thoughtfully: 

“Let us begin to make preparation for 
better world citizenship. Let us dig be- © 
low the headlines, study at least one 
issue confronting the world today until 
we are reasonably well informed about 
it. Let us beware of anything less than 
the intelligent, informed mind. Peace 
must be built. The knowledge, attitudes, 
and deeds of each and every citizen will 
make or break it. He who speaks only 
of suspicion breeds war. Let knowledge 
be sought, let issues be debated, let hu- 
man values be exalted and human needs 
be met, and peace may yet be the 
memorial to our honored dead.” 

* % * 


If you believe that an International 
Office of Education should be a part of 
the plans for a permanent and enduring 
peace, or if you think it sounds plausible 
that the peace, once won, cannot be kept 
unless the schools are kept free from the 
propaganda that feeds wars, then write 
to the Educational Policies Commission, 
neue Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
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THE REV. AND MRS. FREDERIC A. MOONEY CELEBRATE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Rev. and Mrs. Frederic A. Mooney 
of the First Universalist Church of 
Everett, Mass., observed the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their wedding on 
August 28. They were married in 
Bethany Universalist Church, Framing- 
ham, Mass., where Mr. Mooney served 
as the minister for nearly seven years. 
Tli¢’ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Dr. Howard N. Brown, who at 
that time was the minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston. Mrs. Mooney was 
president of the Bethany Church YPCU 
for five years, and during that period 
served as a member of the State Board. 

Mr. Mooney was the minister of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church in Palmer 
for nearly sixteen years, where both 
the parson and his wife were active in 
community affairs. They have two sons, 
both of whom were born in Framing- 
ham; Frederic A., Jr., a radioman in 
the U. S. Coast Guard, and Richard T., 
with the 277th Battalion of Combat En- 
gineers, now stationed in France. 

Among the many congratulatory mes- 


sages received was a beautiful Colonial 


bouquet from the members of the 
Everett church. The bouquet was laden 
with many money gifts. Another 


treasured gift was an original poem by 
one of the Everett parishoners, dedicated 
to the pastor and his wife. Framingham 
friends joined their former minister and 
his wife in a dinner party in Boston, 
and presented to,them a gift of silver. 


OLD HOME SUNDAY AT 
HARTLAND FOUR CORNERS 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of Old 
Home Sunday at the Universalist church 
at Hartland Four Corners, Vt., was 
held August 19. At the morning service 
the pastor, the Rev. Robert Fischer, 
conducted the worship service and the 
Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, Mass., 
gave the anniversary sermon. There 
were special violin solos by Mrs. Marga- 
ret Pearson of Woodstock, Vt., while 
the young peoples’ choir sang responses 
and led in the singing of the hymns. 
Three members were admitted into 


PULPIT PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


“The Minister’s Press” 


# BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
by Ivan H. Hagedorn 
The latest book of inspirational sermons by the popular Philadelphia preacher. Sermons 
written especially for the trying days we are experiencing, deriving comfort and 
encouragement from the Bible itself. Price $2.00 


PREACHING IN DAYS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
by Andrew W. Blackwood 


Dr. Blackwood’s brilliant series of thirteen biographical and critical sketches of Karl 
Barth, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Clarence Edward Macartney, Clovis G. Chappell, 
William M. Clow, Dwight L. Moody, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, John Bunyan, George W. Truett, Arthur J. Gossip and James 5. 
Stewart. Price 50c 


THE 1946 PULPIT MANUAL 
; j Edited by Thomas Warner 
*Phe*popular Minister’s Guidebook, now in its fifth edition, containing complete outlines 
fer sermons for each Sunday in 1946, pulpit prayers, children’s addresses, funeral 
addresses, evangelistic sermons, Lenten sermons and general information. Price $1.00 


. IN HIS NAME 
by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 


One of the foremost exponents of the art of prayer-writing has produced in this, his 
~Jatest work, not just another book of devotional prayers but an inspiring and genuinely 
moving collection, a prayer for each day of the year. “Tt gives abundant evidence of 
his understanding of the moods and needs of mankind. A noteworthy contribution to 
the devotional literature of today.”—Dean Edwards, Secretary of the Commission on 
Worship of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Price $1.50 


SUNRISE IN THE WEST 
by A. Gordon Nasby / 
Sermons of lasting value by the popular Chicago preacher. “Here is a pastor who is 
preaching the word of God most captivatingly but not at the expense of losing the 
message among the words. The enthusiasm of the author is highly contagious, his 


scholarship is striking and the insight into the plight of man is keen.”—The Lutheran. 
Price $1.50 


At all bookstores or 
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membership, and four babies were 
christened. On a previous Sunday seven 
members were received into membership. 
The church was well filled for the service. 

At the community service, held in 
Damon Memorial Hall in the evening, 
there were musical selections by the 
Hartland Junior Band and the local 
choir, directed by the Rev. Mr. Fischer. 
Professor Allen R. Foley of Dartmouth 
College spoke on “Our Heritage and 
Our Hope.” A social hour followed, 
and the two churches presented Mr. 
Spear with a fine gift in appreciation 
of his establishing and promoting this 
Old Home Sunday event. The Uni- 
versalist church announced the gift of a 
fund, to be known as the “John Mason 
Fund,” to be used for the pastor’s salary. 

A daily vacation Bible school was held 
the second week in August, with an en- 
rollment of one hundred and an average 
attendance of eighty-nine. 

The Congregational and the Univer- 
salist churches are very happily asso- 
ciated together in the Hartland Reli- 
gious Association. Each church main- 
tains its legal organization. Mr. Spear 
took the service August 26, and held 
the summer communion service while Mr. 
Fischer was at camp with the young 
people. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. James W. McKnight of Girard, 
Pa., preached September 2 in the Erie, 
Pa., church on “Jesus and the Struggle 
for the Abundant Life.” The sermon 
was broadcast. 


Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr., formerly 
of Claremont, N. H., is now the pastor 
of the First Universalist Society in Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


William Dewitt Metz, Green Bay, 
Wis., son of the Rev. and Mrs. William 
J. Metz, has completed his require- 
ments for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree at the University of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Metz’s thesis is on American Colo- 
nial history. 


Mrs. Robert L. Weis of Harrisville, 
Rhode Island, ran a successful summer 
camp, known as Camp Chickadee, for 
children at Harvard, Mass., for nine 
weeks this summer. Forty-four children 
attended. Mrs. Weis was assisted by 
her husband, the Rev. R. L. Weis, and 
a staff of ten, of which four members 
were connected with the Harrisville 
church. 


The address of Transport Chaplain 
(1st St.) Argyl E. Houser is now AS.N. 
0-931911, S. S. Texarkana Victory, c/o 
F.P- 0. NewYork; N. Y. 
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THE REV. AND MRS. WILLIAM 
J. METZ CELEBRATE THIRTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Rev. and Mrs. William J. Metz cele- 
brated their thirty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary at their home on East Street 
in Central Square, N. Y., Sunday, Au- 
gust 26. 

Guests at dinner included: Mr. and 
Mrs. Dillenbeck Lamphear, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Burdette Lamphear, of Rome, 
N. Y.; the Rev. and Mrs. Clinton A. 
Moulton, of Dolgeville, N. Y.; John De 
Witt Lamphear, lately of the A.AF,, 
also of Rome, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Edwards, of Valley Falls, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Glenn, W. Calder, Mr. and Mrs. 

@ Edward Armbruster, of Amityville, L. 1; 
Paul F. Metz, of New York City; and 
Mrs. Palmer Liddle, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miss Ida E. Metz of Lake City, Fla., 
and William D. Metz of Green Bay, 
Wis., sent greetings and regrets that 
they could not attend the celebration. 

The wedding ceremony of thirty-five 
years ago was performed by Mrs. Metz’s 
father, the Rev. Dewitt Lamphear, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church, at the 
parsonage in Bridgewater, N. Y., August 
18, 1910. 

Rev. and Mrs. Metz have two grand- 
children, Elizabeth Joan, and William 
Clinton, children of William D. Metz. 


ASSINIPPI WOMEN MEET 


The Ladies’ Sewing Circle of the 
Assinippi_ Universalist Church met 
August 16, at the home of Mrs. Alex- 
ander Archie. The occasion was the 
centennial anniversary of this Circle 
of workers, and they observed it by 
making a gift of $100 to the church. 
Many women have shared in the num- 
berless good deeds and good times of 
this group. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 


men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 


ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


Eucene Garrett BewKkes 
President a 
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ROBERT S. KELLERMAN 


The Rev. R. S. Kellerman, our oldest 
minister, celebrates his ninetieth birthday 
on September 19. Mr. Kellerman lives 
in Blanchester, Ohio. He is in retire- 
ment, but by no means idle. Eleven 
years ago he organized the community 
Public Library, of which he is still the 
active head. He was graduated from 
Tufts College with the class of 1879. He 
has been progressively teacher, preacher, 
and lecturer. 


Obituary 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR 
LEO R. LEWIS 


Professor Leo Rich Lewis, for a half 
a century a member of the Tufts College 
faculty and for many years the beloved 
head of the Music Department, died 
after a short illness, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 8. 

Funeral services were held in God- 
dard Chapel on the campus of the col- 
lege, Tuesday, September 11. Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner, college Chaplain 
and colleague of Professor Lewis, con- 
ducted the service. Commenting on 
Professor Lewis and his work, Dean 
Skinner said, “He trained voices, but, 
more important than that, he trained 
men and women.” 

Born in South Woodstock, Vt., on 
Feb. 11, 1865, Professor Lewis was the 
son of the Rev. John Jay Lewis, Uni- 
versalist clergyman, who was graduated 
from Tufts in 1863, and Abbie Goodwin 
Davis Lewis. In 1867, the family moved 
to South Boston, and Leo Lewis attended 
Boston schools, graduating from both 
the Boston English High School and the 
Latin School before entering Tufts in 
1883. His son, Philip B. Lewis of West 
Medford, was graduated from Tufts in 
1918, and his grandaughter, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Lewis Robertson, also of West 


Medford, was graduated from the col- 
lege in 1942. 1 

After receiving his degree in 1887, 
Leo Lewis attended Harvard, where he 
took a second A. B. degree in 1888 and 
a Master of Arts degree in 1889 with 
highest honors in music. 

From 1889 to 1892 he studied music 
at the Munich Conservatory in Munich, 
graduating with honorable mention in 
composition. While studying abroad he 
met Brahms, and had an interesting in- 
terview with the great composer. 

Upon his return from abroad, Profes- 
sor Lewis joined the Tufts faculty as 
an instructor in French in 1892. In~ 
1895 he became professor of the History 
and Theory of Music; in 1920 he was” 
made Associate Professor of French, 
and in 1926 he became Fletcher Pro- 
fessor of Music. He headed the De- 
partment of Music at the college for 
fifty years. 

The life of Professor Lewis, written 
by Dr. Harry Adams Hersey, Music 
Historian of Tufts College, will appear in 
Tue Leaver of October 20. 


DR. STANARD DOW BUTLER 


We regret that in our issue of Septem- 
ber 1, in the account of Dr. Butler’s” 
death on August 18, a Tufts College 
S.T.B. degree was mistakenly accredited 
to him; and we also regret the sad coin- 
cidence that the Rev. Thomas Butler. 
who actually received the degree from 
Tufts in 1895, died the day after Dr. 
Butler’s death. His obituary is printed 
below. 


THOMAS BUTLER 


The Rev. Thomas Butler died Sunday, 
August 19. ; 

Thomas Butler has been highly es- 
teemed and honored among Penn- 
sylvania Universalists because of his 
thorough knowledge of the historical_ 

background of Universalism, particularly 
as it concerned the rise of that faith” 
in this. section. * 

To me the completeness of his under-— 
standing was amazing. Often he came 
to me with some fascinating story to fit 
into a picture which has become morel 
and more thrilling. In recent months” 
he had been carefully following clues 
which were leading him to a more accu- 
rate appraisal of the forces and influences 
which gave Thomas Potter his accep- 
tance of belief in “Universal Restora- 
tion.” And with what delight he seized 
upon evidence which led him to a con- 
clusion that Mrs. Potter may have had 
a large share in the theological growth 
of hes husband. 

It was during a trip to Freehold, N. J. 
where he hoped to discover more aa 
dence of this fact in court records, th 
he was seized with the illness which 
pes fatal in less than a week. When 

saw him in the hospital he would not 
ae of his illness, but with a smile and 
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an eager, alert voice he tried to tell me 
what he had found. 


He now takes his place in the roll of 
those who have served constructively 
and loyally the Universalist Church. His 
work will live after him. Parallel with 
this historical research as it related to 
Universalism was his interest in the his- 
tory of families, particularly the found- 
ing families of Philadelphia. He was a 
descendant of William Penn, Sir William 
Crispin, and Thomas Holme. 


He was educated in the public schools 
of Philadelphia, at Temple University, 
and Tufts College, where he was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry. His 
service to the Church, however, was not 
in the pulpit, although he preached in 
churches in eastern Pennsylvania and 
southern New Jersey, but in his study, 
collecting, arranging, and preparing for 
publication material concerning the story 
of the Church he loved. He contributed 
frequent illuminating articles to THE 
CuristTiAN Leaper and the Pennsylvania 
Universalist. The editor of the latter, 
Henry W. Felton, has several of Mr. 
Butler’s articles yet to be published. 
During his life of seventy-four years he 
worked on one of the Philadelphia news- 
papers, the Evening Call; taught in the 
city schools; and engaged in genealogical 
research. 

He was a man of rather retiring, un- 
obtrusive disposition, but in a group of 
those who had common interests he was 
animated and a fluent and interesting 
conversationalist. For a number of 
years he was an honored and stimulating 
member of the Monday Night Club, a 
discussion group of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia. He was a mem- 
ber of the Historical Society and the 
Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 
the Masonic Fraternity, and the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia. 

The funeral service was held on 
Wednesday, August 22, and was con- 
ducted by the Rev. James R. Weakley. 

H. E. B. 


MARIA L. DREW 
Miss Maria L. Drew died at her 


home in Cambridge, Mass., August 30, 
in her ninetieth year, after a long and 
wearying illness. A devoted Universal- 
ist, she was a lifelong and faithful 
supporter of the First Universalist 
Church of Cambridge. She was a many- 
sided person, with a scholar’s mind, a 
poet’s soul and a Christian’s faith. She 
was an idealist who never forgot to be 
practical, a perfectionist with abundant 
charity for others’ imperfections. She 
had a rare gift for friendship, and was 
boundlessly generous in giving it tan- 
gible expression. To her church, to all 
sorts of good causes, to countless per- 
sons, she gave of her means, and of her 
self, unstintedly. Miss Drew had a rare 
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gift of expression, and had published a 
few poems of rare artistry and spiritual 
insight. At one time she contributed 
a series of articles to the Helper, notable 
both as literature and as illuminating 
interpretation of Christian gospel. With 
a completeness achieved by few, she 
made Christ’s two great commandments 
her rule of life. She lived a Christianity 
which most of us are content merely to 
profess. Funeral services were held at 
her home, conducted by her pastor, the 
Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, and her life- 
long friend, the Rev. Flint M. Bissell. 


REV. J. L. SCOBORIA 


Rev. Joseph L. Scoboria, ninety, retired 
Universalist pastor, died September 2 at his 
home, 70 Chestnut Street, Wakefield, Mass. 

A graduate of Tufts Theological College 
in 1882, he retired as a pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church, Oxford, N. Y., thirty 
years ago. He had lived in Wakefield since 
then. 

He leaves a wife; a son, Clarence P., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; and a daughter, Mrs. Harold 
F. Miles of Wakefield. 

Funeral services were held September 5 at 
the Universalist Church, Wakefield, where 
he had been serving as a deacon. 


MRS. WILLIAM MAGOUN 


“Faithful to the utmost, and her utmost 
always for the best,” was the tribute to Mrs. 
Catherine Magoun, of Assinippi, who died at 
the Faulkner Hospital, Boston, Mass., 
August 25. Her former pastor, the Rev. 
Merrill C. Ward, officiated at the memo- 
rial service in the Assinippi Universalist 
Church, August 27. Humble and friendly 
all her years, she gave constant and helpful 
service. Throughout a recent year when no 
janitor was to be had, with a good will 
that rose above ill health, she walked through 
winter weather in the dark of morning to 
light the fires, then attended worship, taught 
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in the church school, and prepared commun- 
ion in its time. 

She leaves a husband, William, and a son, 
Everett, recently returned from the service, 
and his wife. The church was filled with 
Flowers banked the front of the 
chancel. Many Grangers were present, and 
the Women’s Relief Corps conducted their 
memorial. She was beloved in both orders 
as well as in the church and community. 
Modest of her worth, her quiet, loyal life 
leaves a strong and beautiful influence. 


friends. 


Notices 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rey. C. Gladstone Bell, having been a 
licentiate of the Universalist Church for the 
term of one year, is granted full fellowship 
in the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
as of September 20, 1945. 


Raymonp M. Scort, Secretary 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The ninety-eighth annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana and _ its 
auxiliaries will be held in the Oaklandon 
Universalist Church, on October 12, 13 and 
14, for the hearing of reports, election of 
officers, and the transaction of any other 
necessary business. 


Peart M. Mock, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The annual session of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in Detroit 
at the Church of Our Father, Sunday and 
Monday, October 7 and 8. 


Lucy Bernster, Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA | 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Universalist Convention of North 
Carolina, Ine., will hold its fortieth annual 


session at Outlaw’s Bridge Church from Fri- 
day evening, October 5, until the afternoon 
of Sunday, October 7. Various reports will 
be given and business of the convention will 
be transacted. 


Eart P. Marruews, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Robert S. Kellerman accepted on 
transfer from Central Fellowship Committee. 


Srantey C. Stary, Secretary 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
CONVENTION 


The 112th annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Con- 
vention will be held October 2, 3 and 4 at 
Rutland, Vt., from Tuesday afternoon till 
Thursday noon. Representatives of the par- 
ishes, the convention church units, the dis- 
trict associations, and of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation will be given lodging and _ breakfast; 
and they are asked to write four days ahead 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Reser- 
vations, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, 116 East 
Street, Rutland, or to telephone Rutland 
1187-W. 

There will be reports of officers and com- 
mittees, especially of the Convention’s fu- 
ture incidental to the retirement of the Secre- 
tary-Superintendent, and of any other busi- 
ness which may properly come before the 
The annual meeting of The Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Women’s Association of 
Vermont and Quebec will also be held at the 
same place during this period. Printed pro- 
grams will be sent anyone writing to the 
Convention Secretary, 159 Grove Street, Rut- 


land. 


sessions. 


Cuartes H. Pennoyer, Secretary 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


In lieu of the 117th annual combined ses- 
sions of the Maine Universalist Convention 
and its auxiliary organizations, the following 
boards and committees will meet in the Win- 
throp Street Universalist Church at Augusta 
at 10 am., on Tuesday, September 18, to 
consider reports and transact the necessary 
business of the Maine Universalist Conven- 
tion and its auxiliary organizations: 

The Executive Committee of the Maine 


HELP WANTED 
AT ONCE 


Universalist Youth Office 


Secretary to Director of 
Youth Activities 


SALARY $21.00 Weekly 


Inquire 
16 Beacgn St., Boston, Mass. 


Universalist Convention, the Trustees of 
Funds of the Maine Universalist Convention, 
the Fellowship Committee of the Main Uni- 
versalist Convention, the Executive Board of 
the Association of Universalist Women of 
Maine, the Executive Board of the Maine 
Universalist Church School Association, the 
executive officers of the Maine Universalist 
Laymen’s Fellowship, the executive officers 
of the Maine Universalist Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the sessional committees ap- 
pointed by the president, the Hon. Alfred K. 
Ames. 

All action taken by this assembly will be 
subject to the ratification of the next regular 
sessions of the Convention and its auxiliary 
organizations. 


Kennetu C. Hawkes, Secretary 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will 
convene at the Brewton Universalist Church, 
October 27 and 28, for the election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 


R. H. Srrar, Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 7 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Ernest A. Brown, Jr., to 


Massachusetts. 


J. Wayne Hasxett, Secretary 


NEW YORK UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Subject to the approval of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, the 120th annual 
sessions of the New York Universalist Con- 
vention, the Association of Universalist 
Women, the Sunday School Association and 
the Ministers’ Association will be held in St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church at Little Falls, 
October 9, 10 and 11. ‘ 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma: 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For. 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

Fur further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


EW YORK AMENDMENTS 


The following amendments to the consti- 
ition and bylaws of the New York State 
onvention of Universalists will” be proposed 


the 120th annual sessions to be held in 
ittle Falls, N. Y., October 9, 10 and 11. 


CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE II (How Constituted) 


Section 4. Churches in neighboring states, 
hich” have been accepted into the fellow- 
uip of this Convention at an annual session, 
iall-be known as Associate Members and as 
ich shall be entitled to full representation 
s to clergy and delegates, with the privileges 
f the floor but without voting power. 
Segtion 4 in Article II thereby becomes 
ection 5. 


ARTICLE If (Powers) 


Section 1. This Convention is part of the 
Mniversalist Church of America; acknowl- 
dges the ecclesiastical authority of the Gen- 
ral Assembly; accedes to and shall comply 
ith the conditions of Fellowship established 
y the said General Assembly; and recognizes 
s obligation to enlist and co-operate in 
uch measures for raising funds, and for 
stering and encouraging all the interests of 
he Church as the General Assembly may 
dopt or prescribe. 

Section 2. Within the limits of the State 
f New York, in accordance with and sub- 
ect to the laws of the Universalist Church 


f America, this Convention shall have 
RAGE: 
ARTICLE IV (Officers) 
Section 3. The Executive Board shall 


ave power to fill all vacancies in their 
soard between the annual sessions of the 
vonvention. 


ARTICLE VI (Representation in the 
General Assembly) 


Under Article IV, Section 1, of the Uni- 
ersalist Church of America, the President, 
‘ice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and 
uperintendent of this Convention are mem- 
ers of the General Assembly, together with 
ll ordained clergymen in fellowship. 

In’ addition, each Parish in fellowship is 
ntitled to two lay delegates who shall be 
xembers of the Parish they represent. To 
e entitled to such lay delegates each Parish 
just maintain its legal existence and sup- 
ort public worship regularly, and make an 
nnual contribution to the Universalist 
thurch of America in such manner as the 
reneral Assembly may prescribe. 


BYLAWS 
ARTICLE I (Duties of Officers) 


Section 2. Of the Secretary (6th para- 
raph)—He shall prepare and transmit an- 
ually to the Secretary of the Universalist 
‘hurch of America the reports . . . etc. 

Section 3. Of the Treasurer (4th para- 
raph)—He shall keep faithful accounts , of 
‘is transactions in the books of the Conven- 


eptember 15, 1945. 


tion which shall be annually examined and 
certified by the Auditing Committee or the 
Certified Public Accountant, appointed by 
the Executive Board, and-an abstract of 
said accounts shall be annually laid before 
the Convention, certified by the Auditing 
Committee or the Certified Public Account- 
ant, appointed by the Executive Board. 

Fifth paragraph is to be deleted and new 
form is as follows: 

He shall give security to the Convention 
for the faithful performance of his duties, in 
such sums as the Executive Board requires. 


Section 4. Of the Executive Board (4th 
paragraph) —They shall annually appoint an 
Auditing Committee or Certified Public Ac- 
countant who shall examine the accounts of 
the Treasurer and certify as to their cor- 
rectness or otherwise. 


Ninth paragraph to read as follows: A 
majority of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. Members of this Board may vote 
by mail and any vote, receiving in this man- 
ner the unanimous approval of the members, 
shall be as valid and binding as if passed 
at a duly-called meeting of this Board. 


Tenth paragraph, new, to read: They 
shall annually require the Treasurer to fur- 
nish security for the faithful performance 
of his duties: (a) In connection with the 
General Funds of the Convention; (b) In 
connection with the Trust Funds of the 
Convention; (c) In connection with the 
Ministers’ Pension Funds of the Convention, 
respectively, in such amounts and in such 
Surety Company or Companies, as they in 
their discretion deem nec¢ssary and proper. 


ARTICLE VII (Cemmittees) 


Section 1. Committees for the Session, 
each to consist of three or more members, 
ViZ.: 

d—On Nominations, who shall report the 
names of persons for Officers, for Standing 
Committees, for Trustees of Clinton Liberal 
Institute, for Preacher and Alternate of the 
next Occasional Sermon and the place for 
holding the next Annual Session. 

Section 3. The Committee on Fellowship 
shall exercise its powers in accordance with 
the laws of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


ARTICLE VIII (Funds) 


Every parish in the Fellowship of this 
Convention shall contribute each year ac- 
cording to its ability to the funds of this 
Convention and of the Universalist Church 
of America, according to the laws. of the 
Universalist Church of America touching this 
subject. 


ARTICLE X (Amendments) 


These Bylaws may be altered or amended, 
at any Session of the Convention, by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at such 
session, provided such alterations or amend- 
ments do not conflict with the laws of the 
Universalist Church of America or the laws 
of the State of New York. 

Frep C. Leryine, Secretary 


Crackling 


An English Anglican bishop was stay- 
ing at a Welsh summer resort on his 
holidays. The hotel at which he stayed 
had no running water upstairs, so the 
small and youthful bell-hop was told to 
take some hot water to his Lordship for 
shaving purposes. The manager said, 
“And remember that he’s a bishop, so 
when he asks you ‘Who’s there?’ you 
will not call him ‘Mr.’ Just say, ‘This is 
the boy, with the hot water, my Lord.’ ” 
Arriving, timid and flustered, when the 
episcopal dignitary challenged with 
“Who’s there?” the boy replied, “This 
is the Lord, with the hot water, my 
boy.’ —Eachange. 


Two elderly Boston ladies were visit- 
ing in California one summer when the 
temperature reached 98 degrees. “I de- 
clare!”’ exclaimed one, “I have never seen 
such heat. It isn’t EVER like this in 
Boston.” 

“Of course not, my dear,” her sister 
pointed out. “After all, we are 3,000 
miles from the ocean!”—Coronet. 


“The boss offered me an interest in 
the business today.” 

“He did!” 

“Yes; he said that if I didn’t take an 
interest pretty soon he’d fire me.”—The 
Watchman-Examiner. 


Sir John A. MacDonald of Canada 
was not only a keen politician but had 
a ready wit to match. One day, in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa, an op- 
ponent accused him of having taken 
part of the political program of the other 
party. “Sir John has stolen the brains 
of the Opposition,’ he shouted. 

Quickly Sir John arose to a point of 
order. “Mr. Speaker,’ he complained, 
“the honorable member has accused me 
of petty larceny.”—Eachange. 


A sailor walked over to a G.I. lean- 
ing over the rail of the transport. “Don’t 
be downhearted,”’ he said. “No one ever 
died of seasickness.” 

“Ah, don’t say that,” said the G.I. 
“It’s only the hope of dying that has 
kept me alive so far.”—Boston. Globe. 


One of the duties of a man we know 
in the Twentieth Century-Fox empire is 
to read the new books as they come 
along and report on their cinematic pos- 
sibilities. He drove himself through a 
towering historical novel one day last 
week, dictated his opinion to an appren- 
tice stenographer the next morning, and 
went out to lunch. The typed report 
was on his desk when he returned. He 
picked it up to read it over, but it was 
some time before he could get past the 
first sentence, which began, “This is a 
big, swash, buckling story. . —The 
New Yorker. 
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Campaign for Additional Endowment 
: $100,000 for Maintenance and Development 


Advisory 


Committee 


Mr. Owen D. Young, Chairman 
Rey. Robert Cummins, D.D. 
Mr. Louis Annin Ames 

Miss Susan M. Andrews 

Pres. Eugene Garrett Bewkes 
Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell 

Rey. C. Clare Blauvelt, D.D. 
Rev. Roger D. Bosworth, D.D. 
Mrs. Corinne H. Brooks 

Mr. Frank A. Dewick 

Rev. Donald K. Evans 

Miss Ida M. Folsom 

Rey. Cornelius Greenway, D.D. 
Mr. A. Edwin Grimes 

Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, D.D. 
Mr. Harold S. Johnson 

Mr. Ralph M. Jones 

Rev. Robert D. Killam 

Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, D.D. 
Mr. Harold S. Latham 

Rey. Walter H. Macpherson, D.D. 


Early 
Givers 


Although this campaign 
does not formally open until 
September 15th, some friends 
of the School and its Dean 
have been unable to restrain 
their eagerness and _ have 
made preliminary gifts and 
pledges. A member of the 
Board of Trustees led off with 
a generous subscription and 
two saintly ladies quickly fol- 
lowed. So we commence with 
approximately $10,000 on our 
books. This is a happy be- 


ginning for what we _ trust 


Rey. Stanley Manning, D.D. : 
Mr. Edward J. Noble will be a completely success- 


Mr. Hurlburt W. Smith John Murray Atwood, D.D., LL.D. ful enterprise. 
Rey. Charles A. Wyman 


Since 1856 this, the oldest Universalist Theological School, has been giving to young men and women the training in eul- 


‘ture and character that has helped them to become efficient Chris‘ian ministers. Many of our denominational leaders have been 
trained in its classrooms, 


Like other similar institutions, this School has suffered losses and has had to accept decreases in income. I¢ is absolw 
necessary that additional endowment be secured. Everyone sees the fact, and it is to be expected that Universalists of today 
will contribute to the School in the same spirit and with the same generosity as did those who founded the institution. 


The present Dean has served on the faculty, in sacrificial s >irit and with unfailing efficiency, for a full forty years. 
He will continue. By the wish of every contributor the amount raised in this campaign will be called 


THE JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD FUND 


This movement is approved by the Trustees of the Universalist Church of America, by the 
General Superintendent, and by Every Member of the Planning Council. 


Executive Chairman, Rev. George E. Huntley, D.D., 
1010 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Treasurer, Mr. Shelby H. Jarman, Waterville, N. Y¥. 


TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOOL: 


Mr. Suevpy H. Jarman, Chairman; Rev. Frev C. Lertne, D.D., Secretary 


From the Universalists of Yesterday We Have Freely Received. To the Universalists of Tomorrow We Gladly Give. 
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